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THE WORLD .. . 
OF TO-MORROW. 


ROPHECY is a kind of literature to which we are little 
inclined as a rule to pay attention, since the com- 
monest characteristic of forecasts is to be wrong. 
Chere is much in Beaconsfield’s saying, “ It is the un- 
expected that happens.”’ But there is a great differ- 

ence between rash prophecy and a reasoned attempt to survey 
and measure the forces that are likely to operate in the future. 
Chis is what Professor Dickson tried to do in one of the most 
fascinating papers read to the British Association. He based 
his remarks on facts that are almost platitudes. Now that the 
two Poles have been visited and the country between them 
explored, humanity is in the position of being able to take 
stock of the land at its disposal. There can be no new conti- 
nents to discover, and it is incredible that any important island 
remains uncharted. But more than that the populations of 
the world are making rapid progress in the way of rendering 
every available tract of land habitable and food-producing. 
Withal there is a growth of population far in excess of the increase 
in the food supply. We are beginning to see the boundaries 
of that also. ‘‘ On a liberal estimate,” says Professor Dickson, 
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“ the earth might in the end be able to feed permanently 
thousand million wheat-eaters.”” But if the population statistics 
are trustworthy, that figure will be reached before tly 
the end of the century. Mr. Howard H. Gross, writing j 
the Daily Telegraph, shows how the principle is workii 
in the United States. In ten years the population has 
increased by fifteen millions, but there has been no correspond- 
ing increase in the food supply. The United States, whic 
used to be the great food exporting country of the world, 
now consuming gI per cent. of its wheat and 98 per cent. 
of its maize. The export of meat has fallen enormously, an 
must soon come to vanishing point. In six years the dairy 
exports have shrunk to the extent of 72 per cent., and 1] 
importation of cattle into the United States has grown in t! 
same period from 16,000 head to 318,000 head. Indeed, in ov; 
pages to-day some account is given of the largest consignment « 
shorthorns ever sent from this country to the United States. 

Mr. Gross concludes: ‘ If we maintain our present growt 
in population, in fifty years it should approximate 200,000,000 
That would mean starvation, unless one of two things we: 
to happen. Either a new staple of food must be discover 
or the earth be made to produce more. To return to Profess: 
Dickson, the time has altogether passed when a comparative 
small number of people is able and willing to produce from the s 
food enough to feed all the rest. The time is every day approac! 
ing more closely when each country will have to feed itse 
The days of extensive farming on new lands are rounding « 
to a close, and mankind, whether the process be liked or n 
will be obliged to see what it can get out of the land by means ; { 
intensive cultivation. Professor Dickson’s language is 
emphatic that we must quote his words. He says: “ T! 
opening up of such areas in which a sparse population produc 
food in quantities largely in excess of its own needs has be 
the characteristic of our time, but it must give place to a m« 
uniform distribution of things, tending alwavs to the conditi 
of a moderately dense population, more uniformly distribut 
over large areas, capable of providing the increased labo: r 
necessary for the higher type of cultivation, and se 
supporting, in respect of grain food at least.’’ He reasons froin 
this that the cheap energy which produced food in the past ‘s 
now disappearing, and that in consequence “ there must begin 
in the near future a great equalisation in the distribution of 
population.”” Enumerating the causes of this, he places first 
more intensive cultivation, which would increase the amount 
of labour required in husbandry; manufacturing industries 
would be more evenly distributed, because energy will le 
obtained from a larger number of sources in the less accessible 
places and be distributed to an increased number of centr 
Automatically, this would cause great manufacturing towns to 
dwindle and finally to disappear, although such of them as wer 
seaports would be an exception tothe rule. Cities like New York 
and London, he thinks, would grow, but other towns decay. 

It is a bold and original survey, but possibly it may come 
near the truth. No one who takes into account the vast changes 
of every kind that have crowded one upon another during tli 
last fifteen or twenty years can doubt for a moment that they 
must be followed by equally important alterations in the dis- 
tribution of population. Crowded centres have grown up in 
the past because they suited the conditions then prevalent 
If these conditions are vitally changed, as they appear to lx 
the grouping incidental to them will dissolve of its own accord 
It would be very easy to show this by particular instances 
For example, coal promises not to be so important in the futur 
as it has been in the past. In some cases it would have to giv 
way tooil. In others, electricity may be more easily generated by 
water power than by steam ; and steam itself is no longer regarded 
as the omnipotent power that it was thought to be by Watt and 
Stevenson. Means of transport have changed so enormous!) 
within a brief period that those who are coming out of then 
teens will not understand without careful explanation the co 
ditions that were regarded as fixed and irrevocable when thx 
fathers and mothers went to school. These are but minoi 
examples of the great revolution that has been, and is, taki 
place. 


Our Portrait Illustration 


+, UR portrait illustration is ot Lady Muriel Beckwit 
the third daughter of the Duke of Richmond ai 
Gordon, who was married to Captain Beckwith in 1904 


*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph hou 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted, except when dir 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are receti 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the cor 


spondence at once to him. 
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EWS from Scotland and the deer forests is not 


very cheerful. Stalking has not yet begun in 
earnest. A correspondent from Inverness tells us 
that the deer are very late, and very few stags have 
been killed so far. It is very evident that the 
ice of Wales, who hurried back from Germany for the 
pose of enjoying his favourite sport, will be in plenty of time 
it. The backwardness of the stags is not very difficult to 
lain, since the same scarcity of food during the winter months 
ich affected the grouse must have been felt by them also. 
r has the summer been of a kind calculated to bring them on. 
has been dry, but always cold, and vegetation has been 
checked rather than encouraged. From various parts of 
Scotland we have dismal accounts of tremendous falls of rain 
and bad weather generally. Of course, October may bring with 
a St. Martin’s Summer, and an outpour of rain was nearly 
certain to occur after such a long period of rainlessness. 
In a thirty-one page pamphlet, issued by Mr. John Murray, 
a Land Policy for Unionists is set forth. Who inspired it and 
who wrote it is not stated, although the authors describe them- 
selves as an influential group of Unionists inside and outside 
Parliament. The thing itself may be described as a faint echo 
of the proposals made by the other side, with a few additions 
to which the Unionist Party has long been committed. The 
anonymity is greatly to be regretted. Most of the influential 
daily journals have accepted the programme as an authoritative 
one, and it would be well to know exactly how far those who 
drew it up deserve the testimonial which they give themselves. 
[he most important item, in our opinion, is the support of a 
Wages Board; that is to say, the admission of the principle 
of a minimum wage and of the classification of agriculture as a 
sweated industry. The idea is not upheld by argument at all; 
in fact, it is not unfair to describe it as a rival to the 
vote-catching tactics of those who are planning a Land Campaign 
lor the autumn. Both parties seem determined to make 
iwriculture a spoon-fed industry. 
Some of the proposals are unobjectionable, and, indeed, 
iave a platitudinarian flavour. Thus, if more intensive methods 
of cultivation were adopted more people would be employed. 
(hey even venture to say that instead of giving work to thirty- 
x persons per thousand acres, that number would be doubled. 
Half a million more men might be added to the agricultural 
ypulation, either as labourers or small holders. The adoption 
the colony system as applied by the Cheshire County Council 
advocated on the ground that the grouping of small holders 
ild facilitate co-operation and marketing. In this policy 
ol spoon-feeding our greatest industry, the housing problem, is 
be solved by a Government grant, and the funds at the disposal 
the Board of Agriculture are to be increased. Where the 
avage occurs is in supporting purchase instead of tenancy. The 
oposals are not very good, but they can serve the purpose 
supplying a starting ground if Liberals and Conservatives 
e can be persuaded to discard vote-catching and approach 
question with a disinterested resolve to make British land 
roductive as possible both of food for the people and comfort 
the cultivator. 
A very illustrious man has passed away in the person of 
‘tessor Vambery. He furnishes an almost unparalleled 
mple of the triumph of will over difficulties. He came of 
ish parents, and was born in the Hungarian town of Duna 
tdahely. His father died when he was only a few months 
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old, and his mother was left in extreme poverty. She married 
again ; but the second husband did very little towards support- 
ing his stepson, and Arminius, at the age of twelve vears, was 
apprenticed to a lady dressmaker. This situation he exchanged 
for that of tutor to the cnildren of an innkeeper, filling up his 
time with cleaning boots. Here, however, he managed to save 
a very small sum of money, and was able to begin to realise 
his ambition to learn Oriental languages. By the time he had 
reached sixteen he knew the chief languages in Asia and Europe, 


Several years after this were spent as a private tutor; but 
having procured a free passage to the Black Sea, he managed to 
get to Constantinople, where he subsisted by reciting Turkish 
and Persian poems in the coffee-houses and by teaching. The 
event which brought him into conspicuous notice was_ his 
journey across Persia, where he went disguised as a Dervish. 
After incredible hardships, in the course of which one man died 
from thirst, he broke down at Bokhara. After that he was not 
very cordially received in his native town owing, it is supposed, 
to his Jewish extraction ; but coming to England he found him- 
self a hero, and the rest of his life was lived, so to speak, in the 
sun. He had the good fortune to win the friendship of King 
Edward, then Prince of Wales, and on several occasions 
visited Windsor as a guest of Queen Victoria. Ultimately he 
hecame Professor of Oriental Languages in the University of 
Budapest, a position which offered him ample opportunities 
for writing, lecturing and carrying on his studies. 


THE LAD’S LOVE IN YOUR LETTER. 
You never said the garden ways were trim with fragrant phlox, 
Nor that the roses blossom, as they blossomed long ago. 
You told me not a word, my Dear, about the hollyhocks, 
"Twas the Lad’s Love in your letter told me all I cared to know, 


You never said you loved me still. No tender word betrayed, 

That all your heart beat true to me, as in the long ago. 

Nor how your soul kept vigil through the silent years, and prayed 

But the Lad’s Love in your letter, Sweet, dropped out, and told 
me so. 


Fay INCHFAWN. 


As far as can be judged from the character of the net- 
fishing, rod-fishing for salmon should be particularly good 
this year. Something is said about it in the article illustrated 
by Mr. Armour's sketches, which will be found in another part 
of the paper; but from time to time, no doubt, the angler has 
noted that very considerable quantities of fish have made 
their appearance in the rivers. On the Coquet, indeed, there 
was a catch about the middle of the season—-or rather, two 
catches—which beat all previous records. In the Tweed, about 
the same time, there were also some very large catches. That 
the fishing went off later was due entirely to the long drought, 
which reduced the volume of the rivers. So far there has not 
been rain enough to make a regular spate, but the waters have 
risen considerably above their summer level, and fish may be 
expected to ascend in very large numbers, particularly if the 
law of averages asserts itself and we have an amount of rain 
that makes up for its absence during the summer. According 
to the last report of the Tweed Commissioners, poaching has 
greatly diminished, and altogether the prospects seem to be 
excellent. 


During the past week golfing interest has centred on the 
competition for the Open Championship of America. No 
greater tribute could be paid to the extending popularity of 
the game than the fact of so many countries having instituted 
an open championship. Even the mere reader and onlooker 
was excited a week ago by that for Ireland. France and 
Germany, too, have got the infection, and it evidently will 
not be long before the newspapers devote nearly as much attention 
to these Continental contests as they do to those of England 
and Scotland. As we write there is nothing to indicate who 
is going to be the winner in America. Great Britain has not 
been able to send Taylor, the champion, over, but Is very 
adequately represented by Ray and Vardon. A few years 
ago it would have been taken for granted that the English players 
would win, but our American cousins have made such extra 
ordinary progress during the last ten or fifteen years that 
confidence of this kind can no longer be entertained. 


If the billiard season continues as it has begun, it promises 
to be extraordinarily brilliant. The first event was a match 
between Reece and Falkiner, one of those monster meetings 
which have come into favour—one scarcely knows why. It 
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was a match of 30,000 up, planned to last for a fortnight. The 
first stages were dull enough, the only feature of interest being 
the play of Falkiner, which greatly strengthened the good im- 
pression made by him last year. Up to within a few days of 
the finish it appeared as though he would be an easy winner, 
but on Monday Reece woke up and gave a display of 
billiards that would have done credit to Stevenson or John 
Roberts at their best. He made in’ the course of one day 
breaks of 679 and 618, among others—this is a record with 
ivory balls. Had any other player except Reece produced 
such an achievement the verdict would probably have been 
that billiards are becoming dull ; but he is so quick, so graceful 
and so ingenious that the inte!ligent spectator could never tire 
of his longest effort. 


September 14th (old style) was the customary date, accord- 
ing to ancient custom, on which to go nutting, but it is to be 
feared that the wild nut crop is so poor this year that it would 
give very little return for such an enterprise on the equivalent 
day of the revised calendar. Hone, in his “ Every-day Book,” 
has a note about it as follows: ‘ It appears from an ancient 
manuscript relating to Eton School, that in the month of 
September, ‘on a certain day,’ most probably the fourteenth, 
the scholars there were to have a play-day, in order to go out and 
gather nuts, a portion of which, when they returned, they were to 
make presents of to the different masters; but before leave 
was granted for their excursions they were required to write 
verses on the fruitfulness of autumn and the deadly cold of the 
coming winter.’’ Times are so changed for the worse that we 
no longer hear of the Eton masters receiving these gifts, and 
it is even to be doubted, such is the decadence of modern youth, 
whether every schoolboy at Eton would find a nutting excursion 
a very soul-satisfying occupation for a “ play-day.”’ 


An amusing illustration of the characters of the different 
nations lies in their methods of political propaganda. Save 
on election days, it is not customary in England for factions 
to wear distinguishing badges; on the Continent it is quite 
otherwise. At the present time there is a very heated con- 
troversy in Flemish Belgium as to whether Flemish should 
continue to be the tongue of the courts and the schools or 
whether French should be the sole official language. The 
upholders of Flemish wear a little badge bearing the black 
lion of the Belgian Royal arms, while the French faction wear 
in their buttonhole a blue disc inscribed with a cock. Other 
nations have similar customs. It is not many years since one 
of the ‘ white hats” in Spain would have risked his life had he 
ventured into the territory of the red or green; while China 
was divided into Quenes and No Quenes. In England the 
Suffragette alone flaunts her colours, and in the past it has always 
been minorities who set themselves apart, save in the day of 
Cavalier and Roundhead. Perhaps the reason for the English- 
man’s aversion to wearing uniform or decorations, save on 
State occasions, is that to live up to a symbol is alien to his 
compromise-loving nature. 


It is rather remarkable how very general is the error which 
supposes the larva known as the wire-worm to be the immature 
form of the daddy-long-legs. It is an error which is causing 
a good deal of perturbation at the present time, because this year 
daddy-long-legs are in far greater number than we have seen 
them for at least a quarter of a century, and if we were obliged 
to draw from their multitudes any augury as to the wire-worm 
brood which they were likely to produce, the outlook for agri- 
culture would be very serious indeed. Fortunately, the larva 
of the daddy-long-legs, though he does his meed of evil work in 
the roots of the grass, is not nearly such a deadly foe of the 
farmer as the wire-worm, which belongs, in fact, to a different 
order of insects altogether. The daddy-long-legs is a fly, and 
his larva is that tough-coated grub commonly known as the 
leather-jacket. The wire-worm is tough enough also, but longer 
and more slender, and in his maturity, after three or four 
years of larval life, he emerges in the form of a click-beetle. 


There is a certain class to whom the weather conditions of 
the present week make more difference than those of any other 
in the whole year. It is the class which composes the motley 
army that goes down into Kent, Sussex and other counties 
of England to pick the hops. The hopping is regarded as an 
annual holiday, and an occasion for recuperating health and 
spirits in the country air, by a very large number of dwellers 
in the least salubrious of city streets. Despite the hard nature 
of the work, the circumstances are so entirely different from 
those in which they live during the rest of the year, and are so 
much more natural and health giving, that it is, without doubt, 
a period of great value both to their welfare and to their happi- 
ness. The hop-farmers are for every reason disposed to make 
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the best possible provision for the pickers. Often they hav 
reading-rooms and places of relaxation temporarily establishe: 
for them in some barn or outhouse. But still, it will very easil 
be understood that both in the camps and in the hopfields t] 
people are much at the mercy of the wind and the rain. Their 
fortunes in that respect for this year are rather chequered, but 
on the whole, tolerably good. The vield of the hops, however 
is not all that it should be, and there is less than the usu: 
demand for the pickers’ labour. 
There is good news for the swallow. Everybody know 
that this most charming of our visitors has keen on the declii 
for several years. Some have asserted that the decrease j 
numbers was due to the wretched sparrows, which preve: 
the swallows from nesting; but a much more serious caus 
was to be found in the Continental practice of netting the: 
birds when they are on migration. Their habit is to flv lo 
over the waves, and thus by erecting light nets on shore t! 
tired birds are easily taken. In France the custom of killiy 
small] birds and selling them for culinary purposes is much mo 
prevalent than it is in England, although even here the bz 
fowler kills more small birds than is generally supposed. | 
the poorer districts of the country almost any small bird 
regarded as a toothsome morsel, and in France and Italy 
certain seasons they are sold at a few coppers the dozen 
the markets. Representations have been made, howev 
on behalf of the Society for Bird Protection, and we are gl: 
to know that they have been cordially received and that the 
is a prospect of the slaughter being discontinued. 
TO - 

Not by your track on the wet grass, 

Nor yet because the birches bent 

Stooping low to watch you pass, 

Did I know the way you went,— 

But Silence, like stilled music, lay 

About those paths you’d wandered through ; 

You and Romance had roamed to-day 
I knew— 
Then had turned suddenly away 


Under the arching trees ° 


Down another path and left no clue. 
MARGARET SACKVILLI 


Anything that Mr. Herreshoff has to say about the desig: 
ing of vachts is bound to be interesting, and his latest pr 
nouncement is worthy of note—that the limit of speed whi 
can be obtained by shaping the lines of the hull has been ver 
nearly, if not quite, reached, and that any accession of sailin; 
pace must be obtained by trial of various forms of sail. On 
this he is now said to be busy, as well as on trials of hollow spars 
with a view to lightening the top hamper. We may notic 
that the same ultimate point appears to have been touched 
the great Atlantic liners also. Now and then we hear of tlu 
record being again broken, but it is only by a space of time so 
small as to be of little practical value. The companies ma\ 
claim to go from one lightship to another in four and a-hal! 
days, but, still, it is on the sixth day from leaving port on thie 
one side that the passenger finds himself in dock on the othe: 
and that is what really matters, as far as he is concerned. Thie 
limit that is not yet touched, and which, as it seems, never will |« 
reached in the size limit, with all the increased comfort that it 
implies in the relative absence of motion, to say nothing of the 
luxurious delights of palm gardens, swimming baths and squash 
racquet courts. 


This year’s autumn season at the theatres has been w 
usually interesting in many ways. First and foremost, the n¢ 
attitude of the Censorship to plays on religious subjects has 
enabled Sir Herbert Tree to produce “‘ Joseph and His Brethren 
at His Majesty’s Theatre, a most gorgeous Biblical pageant by M 
Louis N. Parker. The other play touching on religious them: 
is ‘‘ Androcles and the Lion,” by Mr. Bernard Shaw; abo 
it we have nothing to say, save that the Lion’s part seem: 
to us the most pleasing. maybe because the Lion also sa 
nothing. The further development of Biblical and sen 
Biblical! plays will be watched expectantly without doul 
but these two disappointed us. London seems to have reviv' 
its taste for melodrama. Apart from the Lyceum Theatre, the 
are no fewer than seven melodramas running. Of these, ‘‘ Seal: 
Orders” at Drury Lane, is the outstanding example. T! 
play is excellently written, the staging wonderful, wih 
the thrills are of the best. What more could be desired 
At the Duke of York’s Theatre two new plays by Sir J. } 
Barrie may be seen. “ The Adored One,” which is played secon: 
seemed to us quite overshadowed by the power and excellen 


of “* The Will.” 
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THE BEAVER. 


HE true beaver (Castor fiber), a native of Europe 
and Northern Asia, now exists only in very small 
numbers. It is to be found on the Rhone and its 
affluents, the Elbe, and in parts of Scandinavia, 
where it is strictly preserved. Formerly common 


England, its remains are frequently found in the fens and 
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A CANADIAN 


elsewhere, while a number of places derive their names from 
these animals. In Wales beavers’ skins are spoken of at an 
early date, and they existed in Scotland. The American and 
more widely known beaver (Castor canadensis) has been hardly 
treated. The invention of a silk nap for hats in place of the 
old “‘ beaver’ alone has saved them from total extermination. 
\t one time plentiful, probably the most widely distributed 
mammal on the 
continent, they 
re now extinct 
ll over the 
United States 
east of the 
Kocky Moun- 
ins, save in 
higan and 
laine, and afew 
lated _locali- 
es. Fortu- 
tely, in parts 
Canada __ its 
undity has 
en rendered 
‘ssary some 
dicious 
inning out.”’ 
Beavers are 
inguished 

1 all other 
nts by their 
rizontally 
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flattened tail, oval in shape and scaly, with short hairs. 
The hind feet are webbed, and it has sharp claws to aid 
it in scratching up mud. The claw of the second hind toe 
is double. Of the fur it is unnecessary to speak. Its value is 
well known. In the old days of the Hudson Bay Company 
the standard of trade was a beaver skin, and the beaver was, 
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and is, the crest of the Dominion of Canada. They are essen 

tially aquatic animals, and seldom travel by land except in 
the height of summer. Their favourite food is the root of the 
yellow water-lily (Nuphar lutensia), which grows at the bottom 
of lakes and rivers. They also eat the bark of the birch, poplar 
and willow, and, in the summer, berries. Sociable and affection 

ate, Mills relates how the young of a female beaver killed neat 
his camp in 
Colorado were 
adopted by 
another female 
who already had 
four babies of het 
own. They pos 

sess wonderful 
powers, but these 
have been ex- 
aggerated and 
embellished until 
the most im- 
Pp sible feats 
have been attri- 
buted to the 
beaver. Nature 
is full of marvels, 
and not the least 
wonderful is the 
damming ot 
streams and the 
erection ot 
lodges, by means 
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of which _ this 


most attractive 
rodent protec ts 
himself from his 
enemies The 
use of the 


dam is to create 
a sufficient depth 
ot water to allow 
the beaver free 
access by wim 
ming to its home, 
undeterred by 


frost. Where the 
stream is slug 
gish the dam is 
nearly straight 
where the 
current 1s strong 
the dam is 
curved, with its 
convexit\ up ON \ FORAGING EXPEDITION: 
stream It is 
made of green willow, birch and poplar Ihe location of 
the dam is chosen with great care. A _ well-timbered district 
containing small streams or narrow creeks connecting lakes 
is a favourite locality. In some cases a series of such dams 
and pools may be seen. Some of the chips cut out of 
trees by a beaver are as much as nine inches in length. 
The dams are composed of driftwood, green willow, birch 
and poplar, plastered with mud and stones, which the 
animals carry between their front paws. Old dams are of 
immense strength, and by frequent repairing become solid 
banks. Beavers are very swift workers, and carry out their 
engineering feats almost entirely by night. Late every autumn 
they cover their houses with fresh mud which, freezing until 


it resembles stone, protects the inmates from wolverines and 
other enemies. The length of a beaver dam may be as much 
as two hundred yards, and the ponds cover a large area. Often 
a peaty formation begins round the edges of the ponds, which 
converts the whole district into a kind of swamp known as a 
“ beaver meadow.” A large part of Montreal is built on such 
ground. As the dam is being constantly added to, the pool 
floods the ground on either side of the stream. A lake is formed 
which flows over the banks where the beavers’ holes are situated. 
These get filled up with the wood chips with which the beavers 
make their beds. The animals then scrape out the earth on 
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the top, pile w 
sticks, plaste 
these with mud 


and sO erect 
dome over thei 
house. Thi 


gradually rise 
higher ans 
higher, until th: 
complete beave1 
lodge 1s evolve a 
Hearne, tl 


Journey to th 
Norther: 
Ocean,’ a minut 
and accurat 
observer 0 
beavers, men 
tions having see) 
a large 
house built on 

small island wit 
nearly a dozen apartments under one roof, and having, with tw 
or three exceptions, no communication save by water. This i 
a general rule. They do not, as is supposed, drive stak 
into the ground when building, but lay most of the wood cros 
ways. Another popular fallacy is that the beaver smoot] 
and flattens the mud-covering of the lodge with his tail. |] 
reality it is used solely as a rudder or to give warning on tly 
approach of danger. They strike the surface of the wat 
as they dive with the tail and thus give warning to any otly 
beavers for a great distance. It is a most arresting noise, a 
those who have ever been in a wild beaver’s haunts will readil 
admit. ‘‘ When the ice breaks up in the spring they alway 
leave their embankments and rove about until a little befor 
the fall of the leaf, when they return to their old habitation 
and lay in their winter stock of food. They seldom begin t 
repair their houses till the frost sets in, and never finish the 
outer coating till the cold becomes severe. When they erect 
a new habitation they fell the wood early in summer, but seldon 
begin building till towards the end of August.’”’ Sir Edmun 
Loder has kept beavers for some vears in his beautiful park 
and his observations are most interesting. They erected 

strong dam, carefully leaving a small oak which formed a natura 
support and which was cut down later when it was no longe: 
ol use. 


beaver 


P SNOW IN ALGONQUIN PARK. 


TREE. 


author of “A 


The dam was constructed of battens of alder, willow, 
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larch and other straight-stemmed trees, cut into lengths of from 
two to three feet, the bark being carefully gnawed off for food. 
The beaver is thought to mate for life. The period of gestation 
is three months, 


the voung 
usually being 
b in April 
r father leaves 
+ odge before 
t young ones 

orn and the 

er looks 


her babies, 

ly four, but 

S times eight 
nber, alone. 
eves are 

at birth, 


within 

weeks they 

t ‘+ to the 
r. The 

at this 


repair the 
age done 


ng the 
r months. 


[t in the hot, 
days that 
that the 
nds and 
young 
elors wander 
1 their own. 

Mills, who has THE WOODCUTTER 
on record 

some most interesting observations, considers that the old leaders 


of the colony explore the country at such times and make 


AGRICULTURAL 


LARGE SHIPMENT OF PEDIGREE DAIRY SHORTHORNS 
TO THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


HERE has lately been shipped to the United States a 
carefully selected batch of twenty-eight dairy short 
horns. They were purchased by Professor Thomas 
Shaw for the great railway magnate, Mr. J. J. Hill 
of St. Paul’s, Minn., U.S.A. Mr. Hill has himself built 

8,000 miles of railway and controls nearly 25,000 miles, 
and it is no secret that the male progeny of these imported dual- 
purpose cows are to be placed with farmers along the line with which 
Mr. Hill is connected. Professor Shaw has been the champion in 
the States of the dairy shorthorn. He strongly believes them to be 
the class of cattle that farmers should have in that country; he 
considers them the nearest approach to the ideal dual-purpose 


animal. These animals were selected from the following herds, and 
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surveys which are of great service when, as frequently happens, 
a colony has to migrate. 

Anderson and Bachman state, having learned it originally 
from an old 
trapper, that 
beavers leave 
small deposits of 
castoreum on 
mud pies along 
the vallevs they 
frequent. Ernest 
Seton-Thompson 

or should it 
be E. T. Seton 
considers this 
habit connected 
with the sexual 
impulse and a 
torm of matri- 
monial agency 

\ big speci 
men from Maine 
weighed fifty 
pounds. Certain 
lands belonging 
to the Hudson 
Bay Company 
are regarded as 
beaver preserves, 
where a certain 
proportion AT 
killed every third 
vear. Inthe 
pleistocene for 
mations of Eng 
land and Siberia 
remains are found of the European beaver and also of a giant 
extinct variety known as Trogontherium. FRANK WALLACE. 


NOTES. 


high prices were paid for them Nine from Mr. Adeane’s herd at 
Babraham, Cambs; six from Messrs. Chivers and Son’s of Histon, 
in the same county; two from Lord Lucas’ herd at Wrest Park in 
3edfordshire ; three from Messrs. Robert Hobbs and Son's herd 
in Gloucestershire ; and two from each of the following gentlemen 
Mr. J. J. Attwater, Dry Leaze, Cirencester Mr. J. Ellis Potter 
Moor Hall, Aughton, Ormskirk, Lancs ; Mr. Samuel Sanday, 
Puddington Hall, Chester ; and Mr. Fitzherbert Wright, Yeldersley 
Hall, Derby. Among the males was Mr. Adeane's four vear old 
bull, Brandsby Coming Star, a first prize-winner at the Royal and 
the London Dairy Show ; his breeder was Mr. J]. M. Strickland of 
Warren House, Brandsby, Yorks This bull was sold for {£400 
Other dairy shorthorns have lately been shipped to the United 
States, and Professor Shaw considers there is certain to be a great 
demand in the States for animals of the breed As Argentina, 
South Africa, Canada, etc., have also this summer been customers 
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for dairy shorthorns, breeders in Great Britain may well look forward 
to a good foreign trade. Ww. 
A DUTCH AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION. 
When a large number of Dutch agriculturists visited England 
to the 
evident that they were out to glean information, and the result is 


and came Roval Show at Norwich two years ago it was very 
een in the general reorganisation of the show-life of the Nether- 


lands as it affects agriculture. For many years shows have been 
held, but this year it was deemed fit to have what is termed a general 


igricultural show, held under the auspices of the Royal Nether- 


lands Agricultural Society, and towards which the Dutch Govern- 
ment made a very handsome contribution of {25,000 on the con- 
dition that the show was made as educational as possible. The 
how has been open from August 29th to September 15th, on the 
usual Continental plan of being in sections Thus, unless a visitor 
was there the whole period, he could not see it all rhe 
how covered an area of about fifty acres, and was situate close to 
Scheveningen \ walk amid the machinery did not reveal such a 


magnificent supply as is seen at home ; steam-rollers and traction 


engines were absent, but their place was taken by the implements 


for the sugar beet industry. In all directions it was evident that 


the implements were more for horse and hand labour 


than for 


designed 


power, therefore English firms were rather inadequately 


represented fhe principal demand at present was seemingly, 


for small petrol engines for farmwork. On the educational side 


were many things \ most notable exhibit was the method 
wlopted for reclaiming heather land and bringing it up to a high 
state of fertility Che heather land is either ploughed or dug 
up the first year Che second year it is sown with lupins; thes« 
ire ploughed in rhe third year rye is sown as a nurse crop fo! 

erradella rhis crop is taken off and used for fodder, and the 
erstwhile heathland has in less than five years been brought under 


cultivation Some soils are not suitable for this, and then the 


effected by forestry methods But perchance 


one ot the finest 


reclamation ji 


things was the open-air poultry show Instead 


of the birds being closely penned, as in England, they were 
hown in wired-in pens in the open, whereby the birds could 
be properly een Now, one thing had particularly struck 
‘ hat wa the general absence of the proprietory articles 


‘land 


in tubes the actual components of each article 


is vended in E1 Chis was soon explained, as in a special 
hed was shown 
English articles came out under 


this 


much-belauded 
decidedly 


ery fine collection of veterinary specimens, the various 


lo see how some 


this test wa interesting In same building was 


ilso shown 


forms of tuberculosis, foot-and-mouth disease, ete [he dairy 


exhibits were nicely and it was decidedly 


ee Cheddar 
with the 


staged interesting to 
and Cheshire cheese being labelled as Dutch produce, 
** half 


Dutch also appear at last to have perfected a cheese control mark 


addition of either ‘ full cream ”’ or meat.”” The 


that cannot be t impered with It is made of a very thin layer of 


casein, on which the various control marks are printed and per 


forated ; this is pressed into the rind of the cheese while moist 


and so becomes incorporated with it. It is a pity that English 


to this It 


livestock 


cheese a similar 
that the 


interesting 


producers do not adopt practice was 


towards the last week of the show began to 


arrive Of here was the 
Dutch cattle 


it is to 


course, the most feature 
If anything helps to aggravate a Dutch breeder 
describe them as Holsteins. An examination of the 
Friesland cattle revealed the careful breeding and selection that is 
now practised There was one very fine bull, whose description 
follows: “ Jan IL., No. 4617. Sire V_ 3540(1), 
May 4th, Breeder, J. S. van der 


Chis is a rather free translation, but following 


was set out as 


dam 12899(4) Born 1909 
Wonde Deersum 
itis the milk yield of this bull’s dam set out as follows: As a two year 
old she yielded 3,008 kilos. of milk with 3°88 per cent. fat, and was 
in milk 312 days; 
cent. tat, 


3°63 per cent. fat, 326 days in milk ; 


as a three years old 3,647 kilos. of milk, 3°64 per 
275 days in milk; four years old, 4,182 kilos. of milk, 
as a five years old, 4,094 kilos 
while as a six years 
The 


value of such a record is apparent when it is stated that {60c was 


of milk, 4°06 per cent. fat, 325 days in milk ; 


old she yielded 6,000 kilos. of milk with 4°02 per cent. fat 


offered and not accepted by its owner, so that the bull should go 
to South Africa 
in this matter of milk records, and it was rather interesting to note 


England has a large amount of leeway to make up 


that the recently appointed livestock officer to the Bristol University 
was at the exhibition and making a close study of the system. 
In the sheep section the Lincoln prevailed, but a most interesting 
They have 
that 


fails to grow on their legs - 


lot were the milking breed of sheep from Friesland 
a somewhat Leicester appearance about the head, except 


Roman nosed and the wool 
tails are kept 


The milk of 


they are 


shaven they have a French poodle 


as thei 
these sheep is mostly used for making 
ELDRED WALKER. 


appearant e. 


cheese 
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NOTES FROM THE ZOOLOGICAL 


GARDENS. 


VERY interesting little fish, in the form of an elect: 
cat-fish (Malapterus electricus), has just arrived at tl 
Gardens, where it may be seen in one of the small tar 
in the Reptile House. Like all other cat-fish, tl 

species is characterised by the absence of scales on tl] 
body and the presence of a number of barbles round t! 
mouth and it is from this latter feature and the somewh 


remote resemblance these have to a cat’s whiskers that thev recei 


their name. In colour it is an olive vellow, with a num! 


of black spots distributed over the body. The raved dorsal 





W. S. Berrid 


ge THE 


ELECTRIC CAT-FISH AT THE ZOO Copvri 
1 three-quarters life size 

\lthou 
recorded as attaining to a length of about four fé 


yet the present specimen at the ‘‘ Zoo”’ 


is entirely absent, and the tail very rounded in form. 
the species 1s 
only measures the same fign 
but, nevertheless 


in inches mt its powers of giving electric al shor 


are considerable, for when touched with one’s fingers the curr 


can be felt right up to above the elbow. The electric cat-fish is 


native of Tropical \frica, and by the Arabs is known by the namx 
Although the electri 


battery is said to be spread over the whole body, yet the seat 


Raad '’—a term meaning “ thunder.’’ 


discharge appears to be situated on the top of the back, and is 
The electri 
that of all oth: 
fish in being formed by a transformation in the skin inst« 
of in the Also to be 


young anacondas, born at 


dicated by « light cream colowed and wavy band. 


apparatus, if one may so term it, differs from 
electri 
muscles seen in the Reptile House are f 
days back. Wh 


about six hours old they were measured and found to be just ov 


the Gardens a few 


a vard in length and their weight fourteen ounces. 
is about fourteen and a-half feet long and weighs one hundred a1 
Brazil, North-F: 


seventeen pounds. The anaconda is found in 


Peru and th 





rWO DAYS 


OLD. 


BABY ANACONDAS, Copyrig 


W. S. Berridge. 


that of anv other snake. Dy. Gardiner, in his “ Travels in Brazil 
records one that measured nearly forty feet in length, and which wv 
found dead and entangled in some branches of a tree ; and on sub 


quent examination this huge creature was found previously 


have swallowed a horse. Human beings also fall victims to t 
anaconda. In habits this snake is chiefly amphibious, a! 
lies submerged in the water with only its head showi 


above the surface and ready to strike at any creature that m 


pass within its reacl.; but during the dry season, in those pal 


where the rivers dry up, it buries itself beneath the mud, where 
lies in a torpid condition. In colour the anaconda is usually 
an olive hue, wnile a number of dark spots are distributed over U 


body. Our illustration shows the babies when two days old. B. 


Their parent 


Guianas, and a full-grown specimen exceeds in lengt! 
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OGER CLOSE and 
John Kimber were 
farmers and _neigh- 

bours, in a valley in the West, 

who had long been at enmity 

Some sharp words about a 


Y lary fence began it, and for years each had been ready to 
int rpret any trifle as an aggravation of the quarrel. In the early 
SI 1er of 1869 Roger Close had been more fortunate than his 
ne hbour in the cutting and gathering of his hay, all being saved 
an stacked before John Kimber had carried a load. 


A bit behind hand with your hay, John, as usual,”’ said 
Rv. cr to John as the latter came panting into the Stag and Mantle 


fc other drink in the middle of his belated haymaking. 
I shall get it all in in two days without asking you for any 
he and a better, sweeter crop, too, than your stringy stuff,” 


retorted John. 
‘No,”’ said Roger, “‘ you’ve never asked me for any help 
since you helped yourself over my boundary fence.” 
John Kimber finished his deep tankard of ale and, placing 
the empty vessel carefully down, rose to return to his haymaking 
if you read your Bible you would know where to find the text, 
Cursed is he that moveth his neighbour’s landmark ;’ it will 
reach you right enough.” 
What will reach me, John ? ”’ said Roger Close. 
The curse,”’ he replied, passing unsteadily out into the blazing 


heat 
When he had gone Roger Close turned to the assembled topers 
in the bar and remarked drily, ‘‘ John finds haymaking rather 


thirsty work.” 

He’s sober enough,’’ remarked the landlord, and looking 
out of the window he added, “‘ anyway, he’s sending all his men 
over to have a drink, which is decent of him.” 

On the arrival of the men Roger Close took up his hat and 
departed. It so happened that the footpath to his own farm 
from the public house lay across John Kimber'’s hayfields, and the 
villagers watched him mount the stile and disappear up the field. 

After a litle while the haymakers came out in twos and threes, 
and one of them remarking that they couldn’t leave farmer John 
to haymake alone any longer, they went up the field together. 
Chey looked about tor their master, at first in vain, till one spied 
him lying full length on the ground. Thinking him asleep, they 
went to their work; but one of them, coming near to the prone 
figure, gave a startled shout ‘‘ Come here, mates! my God, there's 
blood !’’ The men came running up, and stood aghast at the 
great pool of blood around the prostrate farmer. At last two 
of them turned him over, and they all saw that the man was dead, 
with two fatal wounds in his body the distance apart of the prongs 
of a pitchfork. 

‘ Here’s what did it !’’ said one of them, picking up a pitch- 
fork which had lain under the dead man and was smothered with 
blood. 


‘Whose is it ?”’ said one. ‘The man who held it examined it. 


ord save us!’ he whispered, “‘ here’s Roger Close’s name cut 
on it!” 
‘ This is business for Docket, the constable,’’ said the man 
with the pitchfork in his hand, ‘* and I'll take him this,’ holding 
it up 


Best leave the body and pitchfork where they are and 
st.y here till Docket comes,”’ said another, “and you, my lad, 
I and fetch him,’’ addressing a youth, who was off at once at 
speed. While they waited for the constable the men in low 
Ss discussed the long feud between the farmers. 

Docket was a prompt man. He came at once, inspected the 
‘and the pitchfork, and went off instantly at the double foi 
ier Close’s house, followed by an excited crowd. [Entering 
lace without knocking, he went straight to the kitchen, where 
und Roger Close at the sink in his shirt sleeves trying to 
a vast stain of blood from the waistcoat and coat he had 
taken off. Roger was taken forthwith to the police station, 
red with the wilful murder of John Kimber next morning before 
lagistrates, and committed for trial at the assizes. 
\t the trial Roger Close bore himself in the dock with dignity 
ompesure while the simple, damning evidence was given 
a t him. The long feud between him and the dead man 








continued up to their last meeting 
at the Stag and Mantle just before 
the murder; John Kimber’s return 
to the field alone; the entrance of 
Roger Close into the field almost 
immediately after; the discovery of 
the dead man; the bloody pitchfork with Roger Close’s name 
upon it under the body; the quick descent upon Roger Close’s 
farm, where he was found in the very act of washing the blood 
stains from his clothes; all were related fairly and impartially 
by all concerned. The eminent counsel who defended him could 
do but little against such an accumulation of unshakeabk 
testimony ; he could only dwell forcibly on the danger of con 
victing any man on evidence that was after all circumstantial 
onlv from first to iast, and, as a fact, he refrained from setting up 
the story told him by the prisoner as being too manifestly im 
probable. The judge was brief. He told the jury that it was 
true that the evidence was whollv circumstantial, and that the, 
were bound to give that consideration full weight; but he then 
rehearsed the simple story shortly but convincingly, and directed 
them as men of common-sense to say whether it left any reason 
able doubt in their minds as to who slew John Kimber or as to 
whether, if the prisoner did it he did it wilfully with the intention 
to take his enemy’s life. 

The jury retired; and in that small apartment set apart 
for their deliberations was forthwith enacted the most amazing 
scene those bare walls ever witnessed or are likely to witness 
As soon as they were seated round the table the foreman said he 
supposed they were all agreed, and must perform their dreadful 
duty without fear or favour. Various murmurs of acquiescenc« 
came from the others, with the exception of Job Dark, who sat 


silently looking at the table Presently he raised his head, and 


said, “‘ Mr. Foreman, | do not agree.’’ 
“ The judge,”’ said the foreman, clearly, in my opinion 


called upon us to do our duty, Job Dark; why do you disagree 
with us 

“ The evidence was all circumstantial; no one saw Roger 
Close go near the man, much less strike him.”’ 

But he was found all over blood, man," said another jury 
man. ‘“‘ How could that happen if he had not been near the 
murdered man 

“We may not know how that happened,”’ said Job Dark, 

but I will be no party to a verdict of guilty.” 

“ And how do you account for the prisoner’s bloody pitch 
fork being under the body when it was found ? ”’ said the juryman 

I do not account for it,’’ said Job Dark, “ but | will not 
convict him nevertheless.” 

‘You are alone against eleven of us,’’ said the foreman 

‘ If there were a thousand of you I would not condemn Roger 
Close,”’ said Job Dark. 

“Well, | mean to do my duty,” said the foreman. ‘* We 
have all sworn to find a true verdict according to the evidence, 
and the evidence seems to all of us, except you, conclusive.”’ 

“Well,” said Job Dark, “ I also mean to do my duty, and | 
am certain Roger Close is innocent 

For a long time the eleven men reasoned and argued and 
endeavoured to persuade Job Dark to agree with them in vain. 
At last, when it became clear that nothing could move the man 
the foreman said: ‘‘ Well, gentlemen, if no reasoning will make 
Job Dark agree with us there is nothing left for us to do but say 
that we shall never agree, and Roger Close will have to be tried 
again with another jury.” 

“Is that what will happen 
seat in great agitation 
be tried a second time.” 

‘Oh, no,”’ several of them cried, “ he will be tried again, for 
certain.”” 

At this Job Dark went to the door, and with his back against 
it said, ‘‘ Gentlemen, I cannot, of course, pledge you to secrecy 


* said Job Dark, rising from his 
‘| thought if we disagreed he could not 


but I ask you as gentlemen to respect the confidence | am about 
to repose in you. On the day that John Kimber died I myself went 
through the hayfield by the footpath and found him there alone, 
tossing his hay with his fork; I carried a hayfork myself, and 
secing he was lone, went to him and asked where all his men had 
got to. He told me to mind my own business, and I told him lh 











was an uncivil lout 
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I then saw that he had been drinking, and he 
ime at me brandishing his pitchfork lo protect myself I struck 
at it with my own and knocked it out of his hand, whereat he picked 
I parried his thrusts 
twit and in fear of my life I thrust back at him at last, and in a 
moment the thing was done It was I who killed the man; but 
on my honour before God it was done to defend my own life, and 
[-went up into the copse and 
half-dazed, not knowing what to do From where I 
was | could see Koger Close come up trom the Stag and Mantle into 
the field { saw him go to the body, put down his own pitchfork 
and lift John Kimber up. The blood poured out on to him and 
he dropped the dead man, picked up a pitchfork and ran away to 
his house, scared out of his wits No doubt he took up Roger’s 
fork and left his own in his horror. Now you know the real truth 
I might have held my tongue and let Roger Close be hanged: but 
| thank God | am not such a coward as that Circumstantial 
, is not always to be trusted You may do what 
but at least | hope we can all now agree 


it up again and came at me with fierce lunges 


now I will tell you what followed 
Sat ad wn 


evidence vou Set 
you like as regards myself 


to acquit Koger ( lose.”’ 
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Che Foreman then said, Job Dark, I for one will never 
long as I live, tell a living soul what has passed here to-night. | 
think you have done a manly thing in this room. I know 
for a peaceable man, slow to anger, and I believe you 
solely in Come, gentlemen, shall we ail s| 
hands upon it and keep silence as long as we live?” | 
man in the room followed the Foreman and shook hands 
Job Dark 

‘ Thank you, my friends,”’ said he, “‘ it is kindly done of 
and there remains nothing now but for our Foreman to record 
verdict of not guilty. Shall I summon the bailiff ? ” 

“If you please,” said the Foreman. 

Three knocks were given on the door, the jury filed into 
places and, amid intense silence, recorded their verdict of “ 
guilty.” 

The trial amazed the world for a few days and was then 
gotten. The eleven behaved with honour and never revealed 
reasons for their verdict; but when Job Dark came to die, w! ‘ch 
he did thirty years later, there was found among his papers a_ uli 
iccount of these strange events. 


self-defence 


COUNTRY LIFE IN GREECE. 


N Greece to-day country life reters 
almost exclusively to the peasan 
try. The modern educated Greek 
is essentially a townsman, and 
though some few of the wealthy 

classes have seats in the vicinity of 
Athens, rustic pursuits have little 
attraction for him. There is but 
little, also, of what we should term 
provincial life, for Athens is the one 
city of any pretensions to culture, 
and in it is centred the whole social 
life of the nation. The majority of 
well-to-do Greeks make their money 
abroad—in Egypt, Smyrna and other 
parts of the Levant, as well asin Wes- 
tern Europe—returning periodically 
to Athens to spend the fruits of their 
toil Rural Greece, nevertheless, pre- 
sents many interesting aspects. The 
scenery, In most parts possessed of a 
splendour entirely its own, is made 
the more romantic by the great his- 
torical traditions associated with almost every name upon the 
background the peasant—physically 
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and, perhaps, morally by tar the finer half of the modern G ‘eek 
race— makes a picturesque figure. The currant fields. at least 
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the Peloponnesus, are the most 


characteristic scene of rustic labours. 
But great and important as_ the 


cul 
cul 


and it is only a 


pol 


thus cultivated. 


are 


esx 


sant 


the 


IN THE 


/ 


po} 


rant industry is, the vines are 
‘ouslv local in their distribution, 
relatively small 
on of the country which can be 
Elsewhere the crops 
a more universal kind, and in 
e the occupations of the pea- 
are familiar, however peculiar 
etails which arise out of local 
trons may appear. 
fhe Greek peasant has much ado, 
; to the general poverty of the 
o wring a bare living out of 
iiture. His industry is_ pro- 
s, especially in the moun- 
us regions where the traveller's 
ation is extorted by the dilhi- 
with which small patches of 
d, stolen as it were from the 
N slopes, are cultivated and 
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ISLAND OF SANTORIN. 


mvas sails can be rveejed when the 
wind is strong 

sical characteristics of Greece, 

activities of much of the rural 

ulation are pastoral. The goat- 


rd is a familiar figure everywhere ; 


shepherd also, but to a_ less 
ree. The goat, indeed, is the 


eek peasant’s cow, providing him 


milk, cheese, and flesh. It is 
resting to note that the herds- 
n still retain that knack of 
owing the voice from height to 
sht across the intervening valleys, 
ich in classic times made pos- 
e the transmission of news at 
peed that almost rivalled the 
tern telegraph. 

Che national costume (which is, 
tly, Albanian in origin) is dying 
in Greece, but is still worn by 
y peasants, though donned in 
st glory only on festal occasions. 
ally the working garb is a pair 
hoddy trousers in place of the 
vv fustanella, or kilt, and a flimsy 





tended. Often the 
peasant works 
with implements 
of the most primi- 
tive kind 
witness, for 
example, the 
plough seen in one 
of the accompany- 
ing photographs, 
which consists of 
little more than 
an iron-shod spike, 
yoked to a pair of 
undersized cattle. 
No doubt the said 
spike efficiently 
achieves all that 
is necessary—the 
soil is so shallow 
that it will bear 
little more than a 
mere scratching ! 
Naturally, in 
a country with the 
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WELL IN THE PELOPONNESUS 

cotton blouse (generally of a greyish drab colour and a check 
pattern), which has very full skirts, and thus appears to end 
in a quaint abbreviated petticoat. 

In Thessaly, where reminiscences of Turkish rule survive, 
not only in the mosques and other buildings, but in the habits 
and appearance of the people, the fez is not unusual, and 
garments in the Turkish mode of baggy breeches and a sash 
round the middle are often seen. It was from the great plain 
of Thessaly that the ancient Greeks obtained their finest horses 
(of the type seen in the Parthenon frieze), and in this northern 
part of Greek territory horse-breeding is still an important 
pursuit. 

The windmills of Greece perhaps deserve a word of notice. 
In place of the cumbrous great arms which a similar structure 
in this country carries, the Greek windmill carries sails of canvas 
which can be spread to greater or less extent, as circumstances 
require, upon the spider’s web-ilike arrangement of spokes 
to which they are attached. The wells also—or, at least, 
their machinery for drawing the water—are often of a very 
curious pattern. It is no uncommon thing to see a blindfold 
donkey patiently perambulating a_ circle and supplying 
motive power, through the beam to which he is harnessed 
to an arrangement of clumsy wooden cogwheels actuating an 
endless chain of earthen pots, which automatically empty 
themselves of the fluid hoisted from the depths. 


BRINGING IN THE HARVEST. 











Sut Greek peasant activities are by no means entirely 
agricultural and pastoral. In addition to currants and vines, 
there are orange groves at Kalamata yielding superb fruit 
scarcely inferior to that of Jaffa, and tobacco is grown In 
various districts The mineral resources of the country are 
considerable, and large numbers of workers find employment 


IN THE 


PLANTING BY LAKE, RIVER AND SEA. 

UR island homes, with a vast storm-vexed shore-line, 
abounding rivers and beautiful inland waters, offe1 
an interesting problem to the 


without difficultic 


planter. And not 
but these difficulties are pleasant 

to remember when we get over them, as we may 
Wild shores 


innumerable lovely sites now desolate will in time invite men to 


often bare and free to the wild sharp kisses of the sea ; 


plant: hence the importance of good work on such ground And 
we may bear in mind its great advantages in some ways, as we get 
these good things talked of in books, but seldom seen in home- 
landscape work, breath, air, repose, graceful contours of earth, 
fair backgrounds of Willow and many trees Few need be told 
of the beauty of our inland waters, loved for many reasons Yet 
it is when we think ot lands without the gift of water, such as some 
parts of our own Eastern and Southern country, and the land 
around Lyons in France and about Berlin, that we feel more than 
ever the precious gain of abounding rivers, lakes like those of 
England and Western Irelan 


and noble estuaries and bays of 
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in the lead mines of Lavrion, in the marble quarrik 
Pentelicon and elsewhere. Among the accompanying phot 
graphs will be found a picture taken at the magnesit, 
quarries of Limne, in Euboea, which are worked | 
British company under a concession from the 
Galataké, near by. A. E. JoHNsoN 


GARDEN. 


should be mostly ot a spiry-leaved sort—Willows in many f 
often beautiful in colour, both in summer and winter, with P< 
Even the Willows of Britain and Europe are ample to giv: 
effects, and some, like the White Willow, form tall timber 
rhere is also a lovely group of weeping trees among these Wi 
some of them more precious than the Babylonian Willow. 
is worth bearing in mind when seeking good and artistic « 
fake, for example, a piece of water, good in form of margi: 
right in every way in relation to the landscape ; it is quit 
to spoil the effect of it all by the use of trees which have n 
form for the water-side. By the right use of trees suited 1 
soil we may, on the other hand, make the scene beautiful in di 
colour and fine form—in a word, right at all seasons, whet! 
a picture, as covert and even for timber. The best trees for \ 
side-planting are those of our own country or of Europe a1 
Northern world generally, though we need not refuse things 
come to us from other countries. There are many Willows 


for good effect the best are the Tree Willows, those which m 


had on their natural roots and of some timber value. The st 
vs 3 vy *s a © 
wpe 
> 





LOWER LAKE, 


many parts ot our islands Even those who care for good planting 
in ordinary ground are apt to neglect the waterside, and we see 
much land near it without any of the lovely effects which well 
chosen river or lake side trees give [The best water-side trees are 
often those of our own country, and easily procured, fine in colour 
and good in form. There are certainly gains in waterside position 
which we do not find elsewhere ; we get air and light, shade and 
breadth, from the water itself, which prevents the dotting of plants 
over the whole area Again, there are often good lands beside 
rivers liable to flood, which we cannot well plant with ordinary 
trees, and cannot wisely build upon, and these give us those rich 
levels that are such a gain to lowland landscape when fringed by 
noble planting Flooding is not against the right trees upon 
Some of the best trees, like 


the Eastern Plane that we often associate with hot, dry soils, seem 


islands, lake-margins and riversides 


happy in ground sometimes flooded, as we may see in the good soils 


n Southern valleys 


Of all the sites for planting there are none in which we may 
have clearer guidance as to what is best than we have in islands 


and the margins of water, be it lake or river. The vegetation 
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MANOR (SUMMER). 


of these for our country is the White Willow, lovely at all times 


but especially on days of storm, when other things are oft: 


their worst. The hybrids of the White Willow (Bedford W 


are good also, and next best for colour is the Yellow Willow lix 
vitellina), classed by the botanists as a variety of the White Wi!low 


but distinct in stature, form and colour. It is often seen | 
Northern rivers, and when massed in a marsh or bog or b« 
wide river it is fine in effect, and best of all on wintry days 
Red Willow (Cardinal Willow) is a form of it, of even bi 
colour. The Crack Willow (S. fragilis) is not so showy in ¢ 
but is very picturesque in form upon the river banks, and 
worthy of a place among the Tree Willows. lo strike r 


freely as a Willow ”’ is a proverb, yet men will graft Willows 


the result is certain failure. There is not only the loss of a be: 


tree, but the stock upon which it is grafted—usually Osi > 
viminalis)—comes up instead, like a tree weed, to obscu 
view, and is difficult to get rid of. Many beautiful W “ 


of a rarer kind than the Tree Willows here named have 
raised, but the few who plant lose them through graitu 
the Osier. 


monks of 
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\fter Willows the Poplars come in best in all Northern countries. 


The White Poplar is beautiful in colour as a rivet-side tree, and 


rb in form when well grown. The Poplars by the French 


s wl 

aa are also beautiful, though none is prettier than the Aspen. 
fhe Lombardy Poplar is sometimes very fine in valleys near water. 
The Grey Poplar comes next to the White in beauty, and the 
Black Poplar is often good beside water. 


me of the American marsh trees are very pretty near water, 


in ticular one called the Tupelo (Nyssa sylvatica), lovely in 
colour in autumn ; 


have been much neglected since the vogue for planting 


but the summer-leafing trees of the American 


vot 
ie s came in, so that we can point to but few examples of good 
resulis in our country. The Hemlock Spruce thrives in wet ground, 
alse e Norway Spruce and the Sitka Spruce. We resort to 
trees of the Pine tribe to clothe sandy or stony hills, but it is as 
wel know that for low and wet land we are not obliged to confine 
our es to Willows, Alders and Poplars, if for any reason we prefer 
evi en trees. In southern parts of Britain, where (after its 
firs uth is past) the Norway Spruce is often a failure, it will 
vet ow well beside streams and in wet bottoms. The Sitka 
Sp —a valuable tree—is good also, and the Douglas Fir thrives 
in t.. shelter of woods. 

these articles I hope to deal with actual examples of success- 
ful k. Meanwhile, it may not be out of place to speak of bad 
wol One may not mention private places, but examples of bad 
wo an be seen in many country places in the Home Counties, 
wh handsome waters are spoiled by the planting of variegated 
coniiers and other trees out of place. With few exceptions, the 
waterside is no place for Pine trees, and still less for the variegated 
fori In one very famous instance I have seen variegated shrubs 
put out on the margin of water, such as the purple-leaved hazel ; 
and at the Serpentine, which invites good planting, one sees the 


varicgated Elder. But the worst evil of all is the mixed muddle 
planting which is so common in England and does more to destroy 
all good effect in our gardens than any- 

thing else. Very often the trees are 
planted to a level face, without any 
thought of the natural habits or ways of 
the things planted. The evil arises from 
trusting to people to plant who have 
never given a thought to the work 
trom the artistic point of view. The 
great nurseries do not mistake their 
vocation in this way; the lesser ones 
are apt to do so. And where is the 
A landscape planter should 
select his trees as a good architect does 


control ? 
his materials. Professional or experi- 
enced control is as essential in this as 
in any other work, and happy is the 
owner who himself takes a living interest 
in trees, as he will save himself from 
stereotyped designs and bad planting. 
\ll trees have historical associations, 
forms and habits, likes and dislikes, 
which should be known to one hoping 
to get from their use any artistic 
result 

Nothing but ugliness and disease can 
arise from the ignorant, mixed muddled 
way by which many places in every 
country are disfigured. Often small 
nurserymen advertise themselves as 
landscape gardeners, although the whole 
ot their lives have been spent on a 
totally different kind of work. 
€ven seen it stated in a foreign nursery- 


I have 


man's catalogue that it is quite unneces- 
sary to see the ground, and that the whole 
thine could be done by him by post. 
It the business of nurserymen to 
grow good plants and to plant them, 
| be, according to a design; but 
us y their work is not confined to 


nother evil in planting is the use 
ol sses of nursery rubbish such as 
the mmon Laurel, the Portuguese 


Lai and the Privet and other over- 

sTO\ ng evergreens, in order to make a zee 
sho things which in the end rob each La 
oth ind everything else as well. 
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Ugly Pools Near the House. —\ not infrequent feature is the ugly, 
formless pool that no skill can plant or make tolerable. Made 
without any pretence of grace of outline, they are disfigurements, 
sometimes dangers. The best way is often to drain and turn them 
into ferneries or Azalea gardens. Water is no good if hideous 
in outline and not large enough to reflect light and to allow of 
graceful planting of Willow, Dogwood and Reed. Some of the 
garden architects make little holes and channels in the garden 
near the house. Absurd features they are, which, like much of 
their garden ornament will have to be removed in the fulness of 
time. 

Animal Enemies.—\ beautiful water garden cannot be made 
in the presence of the too numerous creatures that haunt the 
water-side—rats, voles, water-hens, ducks, geese, et We kill o1 
keep off the lot. rhe place for such is the open river, lake o1 
sea. Those who think they can have them and a good watet 
The water-rat o1 
vole will, if left alone, feast on all the lovely Water-lilies, 
carrying them to the bank and enjoving them as we do the fond 
ad’ artichaut. 


garden at the same time are under a delusion 


They are not so hard to get rid of as the barn rat, 
but both quickly go the way of all flesh here, dog, gun and traps 
aiding. People who cultivate ornamental waterfowl will never have 
a water garden, the fairest and least troublesome of all gardens, 
unless they keep these creatures apart Wan. ROBINSON 


A WESTMORLAND J, 
: TROUT STREAM. 


EK all—especially those of us who are anglers 
have some favourite country retreat of whose 
secret we are a_ little jealous. Its precise 

whereabouts, the cheapness of its inn or the comfort 
of the farmhouse at which we stay, is divulged only to a 
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favoured few among our most intimate cronies. I know 
of one such spot, a Westmorland village of some half-dozen 
cottages set in the midst of a strange and secluded dale. far 
from motoring roads and railways In summer an occasional 
pedestrian, Riicksack on back, strides up the cart-track towards 
one of the Lake District’s lesser-known passes ; or a rare tramp 
even vaguer in his goal than most of his kind, or maybe mort 
enterprising, drifts through the 
wild hinterland of moors at its head, to emerge into civilisation 


valley and vanishes into the 
heaven knows where Except for these occasional strangers 
the village is visited by but few who are not already acquainted 
with its inhabitants and who do not intend to stay and fish o: 
rock-climb 
Conceivably a great part of the village’s charm lies in the 
circumstance that it is not public property It is curious 
that the beauty of such places breeds a kind of selfishness o1 
We shudder at the thought of tripper,s and picnic kers 
or a daily service of crowded char-a-bancs. The angler, especially, 
looks askance at the intrusion of rivals who would disillusionise 
is he himself is, day by day, fractionally disillusionising) 
the innocence of the trout But even the whose 
prime pleasure can only be defined as scenery-enjoying, seems 
oddly to consider that the loveliness of the crags would somehow 


snobhe Ty 


non-fishet 


be lessened if too many other pairs of eyes were to feast upon 
the panorama. We boast that “ ou 
at all, but rather its inhabitants’) 1s unspoilt—as though a 
million tourists annually could alter its physical shape and 


’ valley (which is not ours 


the splendours of its sunshine and shack Such is human 
nature 

The wide flat meadows chequered with stone dikes, 
which are spread in the bottom of “ my " valley, were probably 


Water covers them occasionally in 
In summet 
is singularly 


once the floor of a tarn 
winter, when the trout stream overflows its banks 
the same stream, from an angler’s point of view 
It seldom indulges in a spate, and never, except 
afternoons and on Sundays, is too low for 


well-behaved 
on Saturday 
fishing 

Why should Saturdays and Sundays (ihe very days when 
local enthusiasts from the nearest market town, ten miles off, 
might come to fish !) be thus notable for this protective shallowing 
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ot the water ? 
not met elsewhere. 
merits. 

Near the source of the stream, at the point where 
hills close grandly in, there is a small artificial lake, for 
by a huge dam. The dam is old, and beautiful with age. > 
by there is a solitary cottage where lives the dam’s one guar 
He it is who regulates the sluice-gate from which “ my ”’ str 
emerges; he it is whose business in life it is to see that 
stream remains constant. During rainy weather he « 
the water from the hill tributaries to accumulate in the | 
in drought he lets this supply run ofi at a suitable pace. Al 
except in winter, when the overflow sometimes comes 
action) the stream is at its normal, from Monday morning 
Saturday noon. 

For, far away down the stream, there 

fewer now than there used to be—maintaining a 
important local industry; and in the old days the 
masters combined to build this dam so that the supp 
motive power for their wheels might be regular. A very 
sum of money must have been spent on the work. At pr 
such an undertaking would probably be unjustifiable. 
the dam remains and still serves its purpose, at the tr 
cost of its guardian’s salary. Hence it comes about tha 
trout stream, on the far-off mills’ working days, is al 
fishable in point of depth of water; while on Saturday 
noons, Sundavs and Bank Holidays it shrivels to a thn 
babbling trickle. 

Not that its size is ever very impressive at the 
where the present writer fishes. In Scotland it woul 
called a burn, and a smallish burn at that. Its trout 
would arouse the scorn of the superior dry-fly expert 
there are plenty of trout—plump, natty, vellow chaps 
enough room in every pool to cast a fly. Lake Di 
trout-fishing is not so good, in my experience, that a) 
is justified in turning up his nose at the sport to be had i 
upper waters of the But no, we never mention pul 
the name of “‘ our ”’ stream, “ our”’ village, and “‘ our ”’ 1 
Let those who can recognise the pictures. He who is 
to recognise the pictures is already in the secret others 


A peculiar feature, this, and one which | 
lo me it is one of the valley's chief an 


are wate! 


THE 


VALLEY. ( 
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Ward Muir. \ GLEAM 
explore the map for themselves. The place is in the county of 
Westmorland; that is the only guiding clue vouchsafed for 
the curious. WARD Murr. 
ARCADIAN FARE. 
ITH the return to the country comes a desire often 
for the simple, old-fashioned fare our fathers 
loved. Syllabubs, junkets and flummery can only 
be had in perfection when one either possesses 
or is in the very near neighbourhecod of a dairy. 
Syllabubs, in particular, depend for their excellence upon the 
natural froth that only the very newest milk possesses. There 
is, however, a certain dexterity manifested in simulating this, 
as in this recipe for 
Wuip SyLt_taspus.—Take two large cups of cream and one 
of white wine; grate in the rind of a lemon, add the whites of three 
eggs and sweeten to taste. Whisk it and take off the froth as it 
rises and put it in glasses. 
SoLip SYLLABUB is rather good, and is made thus: Peel a 
lemon very thin and steep it in a pint of white wine for two hours. 
\dd to ita quart of good cream, the juice of a lemon and half a 
nutmeg cut in two. Make it verv sweet, shake them well together, 
t do not whip it. Serve in jelly-glasses. 
SYLLABUBS TO KEEP may be made by taking a pint of wine, 
ling to it half a pound of sugar and grating over it the rind of 
two lemons. Add the juice of the lemons and let it stand till next 
In the morning first boil a quart of cream and then let it 
l When cool, mix the wine, etc., and cream together and 
isk for half an hour. Put in glasses and let it stand till the 
ning, by which time the clear part will have sunk to the bottom. 
old cookery book gives a recipe for 
SYLLABUB UNDER THE Cow, in which it savs, ‘“ You mav 
< the cow in a basin,’’ and then goes on to explain that if you 
not perform this precarious feat you may get a jug of new 
, < and pour it in from a height so as to achieve the froth of 


ly-milked milk. A simple old country recipe runs: “ Grate 


itmeg into a quart of cyder, sweetened with refined sugas 
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milk the cow into it and then pour a halt-pint of rich cream over it 


Svllabubs made with cream are called ‘‘ everlasting syHabubs,”’ 

BIRTHDAY SYLLABUB Take a pint of port, a pint of sherry, 
half a pint of brandy, grate a nutmeg and squeeze the juice ot 
two lemons over a half-pound of sugar and mix together. Then 
away to the dairy with it and call upon the best cow for two quarts 
of its richest milk. Even with this addition it remains a fairly 
“heady ”’ drink. Macaroons, ratafias and even currants are occa- 
sionally put in syllabubs. The old poets loved syllabubs. Drayton 
talks of “ quaffing syllabubs from cans,”’ and if Perdita did not 
have one at her shearing feast, she ought to have. 

JunKkets.—-Here is a delightful Staffordshire recipe that 
admirably combines the joys of both junket and syllabub. Make 
vour junket as usual, just warming the milk and adding the rennet, 
then flavour with sugar and nutmeg. Next whip up cream, white 
wine and sugar together and pour over the junket Junket 
best made of half cream and half milk and a couple of tablk 
spoonfuls of brandy judiciously introduced along with nutme; 
and sugar is an agreeable addition. They call junket “ curds” 
in Scotland. Sometimes the curds are used as the basis of a 
pudding or cake. Here is a quaint old recipe for 

Curp Cakes, from the “ Closet of Rarities.” Take a pint ot 
curds, four volks and two whites of eggs, and sugar and grated 
nutmeg and a little flour. Mix them well and drop them, like 
fritters, in a frving- pan in which butter is hot. 

CurRD PUDDING is quite good Mix the curd of a quart of milk 
with two ounces of butter, beaten to a cream. Add three tablk 
spoontuls of bread-crumbs, two ounces of castor sugar and a gla 
of white wine. Serve in glasses, with chopped almonds strewn 
on the top, and curecoa sauce. 

FruMMERY.—Goldsmith tells of a farmer who supped ott 
wild ducks and flummery, and he was a man not without tast 
Flummery is a kind of milk jelly, and the basis of it used to be the 
old-fashioned calf’s-feot jelly. Take a pint of jelly and a pint ot 


cream and two ounces of chopped almonds Let it just boil, then 


cool and serve in custard-cups. It should be about the con 
sistency of custard. All these are delightfully cool sweets for hot 
weather. y. A. Ds 
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CHATEAUX 
“OF FRANCE 





EW names have shone with so constant or so brilliant 

a lustre in the annals of France as that of La Roche- 

foucauld Ihe ducal family which still bears it is 

directly descended from the stubborn race of barons 

who a thousand years ago first fortified one of the 

Four Rocks of Angouléme Ihe rock gave them their title, 

and received in turn its distinguishing suffix from some 

Foucauld or ‘‘ Great Fulk,’’ who in some way raised himself 

to special notice in their long line of Fulks and Guys and 

\ymerys. During those ages of obscure and sanguinary conflict 

when France was still in the making, in the ruthless border 

warfare of Counts of Poitou and Angouléme and Dukes of 

Guienne and in the struggle between Capets and Plantagenets, 

the La Rochefoucaulds dealt sturdy blows to right and left. 

But with greater constancy than many of their kind, thev 

were faithful for the most part in their allegiance to the Kings 

of France when their need was sorest ; cnd they had their reward 
in increased lands, pensions and other royal favours. 

In the fourteenth century Aymery III. was Captain-General 

of practically all the southern provinces at ten golden crowns 

i day; and Guy VIII. figures in the pages of Froissart fighting 
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THE RESIDENCE OF THE 


DUC DE LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. 
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in a celebrated duel at Bordeaux against the English champi 
William of Montferrand. His grandson, John, was made Gov 
nor for Charles of Orleans of all his county of Angouléme; | 
a greater honour still was in reserve for Francis I. of La Roc! 
foucauld, who was chosen by Louis XII. to be sponsor to 
heir-presumptive, the young Francis of Angouléme. 1 
princely godson, when he became Francis I. of France, did 1 
forget his godfather, but raised his barony to a counts] 
Ihe latter’s son, who did much to give the old fastness 
present appearance, was killed at the King’s side in 

disastrous battle of Pavia. When the religious troubles wi 
beginning another Francis, third of the name, became 
Protestant under the influence of his wife, the master 
Charlotte de Roye. A stout combatant on the Huguenot si 
he had little chance of finding mercy, when, with hundr 
of his co-religionists, he came to Paris for the ‘“ Vermil 
Wedding " of Henry of Navarre. Charles IX., who held h 
in affection, tried to detain him in safety at the Louvre 
that fatal Bartholomew Eve; but La Rochefoucauld wo 
have none of the all-night revelry proposed to him, and | 
the palace for his lodging, which was near that of Colig: 
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Showing the Archives Tower, the later Francois Premier Wing and the Chapel. 
Hardly was he asleep there than he was roused by a dozen a thrashing in jest. Their real object was soon revealed, 
masked ruffians breaking in upon him. \ strange light is after ransacking his coffers they killed him. 


In 1622 his grandson, Francis I., received at the hand 
Maria de’ Medici the dukedom and peerage of France as t 
price of his return to the bosom of the Church. This 
almost the highest summit attainable, and the so-called 
“honours of the Louvre ’’—the privilege given to a nobleman | 
(rive his coach into the palace court and to his wife to have 
i stool in the Queen’s presence—were the only goal lett 
the ambition of the next generation. With these objects 
view Francis 
VI., the most 
celebrated = of 
the La Roche- 
foucaulds 
plunged = into 
the turmoils of 
the Fronde. 
That comic 
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ind by-ways 
of France, was played out for five years, to the great ent 
tainment of the principal actors against a_ back-scene 





rHE ENTRANCE TOWER AND THI EARLIER blazing villages, blood-stained corpses and a starvil g peasant 
FRANCOIS PREMIER WING. : rhe young Francis, then Prince of Marcillac, Was 

paladin of Anne of Austria and the lover of th 

thrown on the manners of the day by the chronicler’s remark fascinating amazons the Duchesses of Chevreuse and Long 


that he thought they had come from the King to administer ville, and played a part, neither very creditable nor \ 
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successful, in these exciting scenes. But in the settled order In the eighteenth century the dukedom of La Rochefou 
of the Grand Reigne there followed that peaceful and cauld passed into a female line. One of its holders, an ardent 
honourable phase of his career which he spent at Paris philanthropist, did much to popularise vaccination. It was lh 
in the splendid Hétel de la Rochefoucauld-Liancourt in who, when still Duc de Liancourt, made a remark which ha 
the Rue de Seine, as a prominent member of a_ highly become historic. Louis XVI., hearing of the rising whi 
cultivated society, and a welcome guest in such _ salons ended in the capture of the Bastille, exclaimed, ‘ But this j 
as those of Mme. de la Fayette, Mme. de Sablé and a revolt.”” “‘ No, Sire,” said the Duke, “ it is a revolution.’ 
Mme. de Sévigné, occupying his ample leisure in_ the His predecessor in the title, the patriotic Duc de la Roche 
composition of those “‘ Maximes” whose cynical philo- foucauld-d’ Anville, a leader on the democratic side in the Stat 
sophy, based on self-love, reveals him as a _ precursor of General, fell a victim to popular fury when he found himse! 
Schopenhauer if not of Nietzsche unable to support the more extreme measures of his party 


Copyright THE TOP OF THE GREAT STAIRCASE. “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
The figure is supposed to be that of the architect. 
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Copyright ON THE GR 
was attacked in his carriage by a mob near Gisors in 1792, 
d stoned to death in the presence of his mother and his wife. 
m him are descended the present owners of the castle 
strated by the accompanying photograph. 

The buildings have a curious similarity in many points 
th those of Chaumont, which will form the subject of an 
cle in a future issue. Both chateaux stand on high ground 
tlooking a wide prospect and have a little town and 
r at their feet; both form a rude square, one of 
ich is missing; both are entered at one angle by a gatewa\ 


side 
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STAIRCASI 


between a pair ol round towers: both owe their origin to 
the ninth century and underwent alteration at intervals 
up to the eighteenth; and in both the work ot the Earl) 
Renaissance forms the most attractive portion of the arcli 
tecture. Beyond this the parallel cannot be pushed. rhe 
half-ruinous castle feet are bathed by the little 
stream of the Tardoire, possesses some things which the 
well-kept mansion on the banks of the stately Loire cannot 
boast. Unlike Chaumont, which has changed masters with 


bewildering frequency and trace of its primitive 


W hose 


show no 
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form, La Rochefoucauld has remained—well-nigh alone in 
irchitecture in the hands 

th same family for over a thousand vears, and has 
preserved to the present day important remains of its 
earlier history rhe lowest storey of its Imposing donjon 
dates from those dim anarchical ag 
1000 of our era 


the whole range of domesti 


which precede the year 
Externally, shallqw pilaster sirips run up 
its face and carry pointed arches of later date ; internally, a 


barrel vault springs from the walls and from a sturdy square 


pier in the cent rhis, with a few subterranean structures, 


is all that is left of the earliest castle But there also 
exists a considerable length of the masonry outworks, 
probably of the eleventh or twelfth century, which once 
encircled tl] inner moated enceinfe and terminated at the 


river in a tower, near the wn mill 
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A lord of this fortress, Baron Guy IV., had the worst 
it in a war with Guillaume Taillefer, Count of Angouléme. 
pillaged and burnt his castle in 1147. The history of then 
two centuries of its existence is obscure, for the most anci 
portions subsequent to this devastation are of the fourtee: 
century. They consist of the twin towers at the entran 
the larger round towers at the north-west and south-east angk 
the mighty eastern bastions, and the upper part of the don} 
which soars to a height of 130 feet. The fifteenth century a 
added its contribution to the pile, as is evidenced by a Flamboya 
dormer in the roof of the Archives Tower ; but the great peri 
of transformation falls in the reign of Francis I. The deli 
art of North Italy had then captivated the imagination of 1 
French aristocracy ; their frowning keeps were assumin; 
gaver aspect, and the brute strength of their defences 
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Copyright. THE CHAPEL 


coming less valued than the grace and elegance of an architec- 
re rich with carving and pierced with ample openings. Ot 
s, La Rochefoucauld offers an example of first-rate importance, 
ond only to the most splendid chateaux of the Valley of the 
ire, and hardly inferior to the best of them in the exuberance 
its fancy or the delicacy of its ornament. The initials 
Pr. & A.,” occurring everywhere on its surfaces, refer to 
incis II., he who fell at Pavia in 1524, and his wife, Anne of 
lignac. Ifthe work was begun in the unfortunate nobleman’s 
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lifetime, it must have been carried on by his widow for many 
vears, and the date 1528, carved over the entrance to the stai1 
case, can hardly refer either to the commencement or completion 
of the works, even so far as they ever were completed 

The Francois Premier portions comprise the whole of the 
eastern and southern wings, with the exception of the fourteenth 
century buildings already referred to. The outer facades, with 
their windows linked in vertical lines by means of angular 
shafts on the earlier south side, and of shallow panelled pilasters 
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on the later east side, their bold cornices corbelled out over a 
range of dainty shells, and their tall stone dormers of elaborate 
and fanciful design, recall Blois and Chambord and Azav-le 
Rideau. These delicate compositions are framed in with fine 
effect by the bold round towers that flank them One of 
these, at the north-east, seems to have been rebuilt at the tim 
on the old foundations, and is wholly occupied by a lofty 
chapel lit by traceried windows and vaulted on a system of 
great ingenuity. Its sixteen pendents once bore shields, on 
which, as in similar positions throughout the castle, the coats 
of arms were carefully defaced in the Revolutionary period 
Almost the only arms to escape the vigilant search of the icono- 
clasts are on two small panels near the staircase. The first is 
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La Rochefoucauld: barry of ten argent and azure, three 
chevronels gules, the first écimé. The second is La Roche- 
foucauld impaling Polignac: barry of six argent and gules. 
Che arms of La Rochefoucauld are supposed to be a variant 
on those of the Lusignan family, whose sons once sat on the 
throne of Jerusalem, and both families bear their fabled 
ancestress, the fairy Melusina, for a crest. 

If for its outer facades La Rochefoucauld is equalled and 
surpassed by many of its contemporaries, the sides towards 
the court have few rivals. Three tiers of arcaded and vaulted 
loggias of the lightest and most graceful conception run from 
near the gatehouse as far as the chapel, connecting them with 
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the great staircase and with all the apartments in the inter. 
vening wings, the massive vaulted kitchens and offices bek 
and the carved and painted dwelling rooms above. Ther 
are clear indications that it was intended to carry the arcades 
along the fourth side of the court, now missing, but as to the 
date when the earlier buildings which once occupied this posit 
were built or pulled down there is no certain informati 
In the sixteenth century galleries of this sort were the |:st 
word in luxurious house planning. Hitherto, rooms, at a 
rate on upper storeys, were reached either from the staircas 
or through each other, and sheltered external communicat 
was only to be had in those rare cases where a penthy 
covered way ran along the side of a court on the gro 
level. This was develo; 
under the influence of 
court-yards of Italian pal: 
into such schemes as 
rather anomalous one at B! 
which is on the outer 
and not in the court at 
or the charming galleries 
the so-called house of Ag 
Sorel at Orleans. or, fin: 
the crowning success of 
present instance. Here 
indication of the origi 
the design is afforded by 
doubling of their arches 
the topmost storey, a feat 
peculiar to Northern It 
found, for example, in 
Palazzo del Podista 
Ferrara. 
Much has been writ 

but so far to but li 
purpose—on the authors 
of the Renaissance work 
La Rochefoucauld. At é 
head of the great s] 
staircase, worthy to be c 
pared with those of Chau- 
mont and Chateaudun, is 
sculptured the figure of 
man, and, near it, the Al 
Michon—the learned w1 
on the antiquities of 
Charente—states (writing 
1844) that he saw roug 
painted the following words 
which are no longer to |» 
found there: A _ FONT 
1538. The worthy Abb 
once flew to the conclusi 
apparenty on no evidenc 
but that supplied by an 
imaginative brain, that on 
‘“‘ A{ntoine] Fontan,” a native 
of the place, was the ar 
tect, and completed _ his 
work in 1538. On sui 
slender foundations is histon 
built up! From the positive 
character of this assumption 
one might infer that tl 
figure bore upon him sem 
sure sign of his calling ; that 
he held, for instance, a pai 
of compasses, ora T squar 
or at the least a chisel o1 
mallet; but what is tli 
fact? He grasps a headless 
dove by tts. outstretched 
wings! On the other ha 
local opinion seems to thi 
doubt on the title to fame 
of this unrecognised French genius, and evokes a tr 
of itimerant Italian carvers as a sufficient cause for 
glories of La Rochefoucauld. There is probably tr 
in both versions. Whether he were Fontant or another, t! 
must have been a French master mason in charge of 
works, and it is highly probable that he was assisted both 
the design and in the decorative carving by some of tl 
“ tailleurs de pierre 4 la mode d'Italie”’ for whom 
spread of the Renaissance in France so often provir 
work at that period, at more lucrative rates than c 
be obtained in the declining fortunes of their own la 
After the middle of the seventeenth century La Rochefouca 
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' shared the fate of many chateaux situated at a disiance to rebuild a wing—the western one next the donjon—in a rather 
from the charmed circle in which the Court, the centre of lugubrious version of the style of the Mansarts and Gabriels, 
“ all ambitions, revolved. The Great, sacrificing everything to and to panel many of the older rooms in accordance with the 
. winning and retaining a position within range of the Royal contemporary taste. After that came the Revolutionary 
“ vision and spending all, or more than all they had, in keeping vandalism and progressive decay, mitigated only by occasional 
Pie up a splendid show at Versailles and Marly, Fontainebleau efiorts to keep the crumbling vaults in position or the roofs 
my and Compiégne, had neither leisure to visit nor funds to repair water-tight. But in spite of the attacks of man and 
- their ancestral homes. The first duke, indeed, died at a ripe time, and in startling contrast to the mean houses of the 
old age in his castle in 1650, but we seldom meet with the village, which is linked to it by a sturdy medieval bridge 
author of the maxims or his successors within its walls. Yet La Rochefoucauld still stands on its rock, majestic in 
: one of them under Louis XV. cared enough for the old place desolation. 
| WEE 
BETWEEN THE BRIDGES. 
S pm THERE are few places in Great Britain so full of memories are dead and done wiih. The walls, with their Sallyport 
¢ and associations as the little stretch of Tweed which and Scotsgate and Cowgate, along with some remains 
flows between the stately railway viaduct Berwick of the ancient castle, alone remind the passer-by ot tli 
¢ ' owes to Robert Stephenson and the old Border Bridge deadly bickerings that took place here between England and 
which dates from the reign of the first James. Usually Scotland. Though it has for several hundred years now been 
th fairest river loses something of its beauty when it reaches English and Scotland does not begin nearer than Lamberton, 
th sea. <A river mouth is inseparably connected in one’s mind at whose old tollgate the runaways used to get married Scotch 
wi } ooze and mud dredgers, black-funnelled steamers and fashion, still every new King is proclaimed King of England 
wl rves always shabby-looking however busy they may le. Scotland, Ireland and Berwick-upon-Tweed, or, as the song 
Bu Tweed is an exception. At Berwick it is no longer the has it. 
str am whose raving over a gravel bed was to Sir Walter Scott You talk of Great Britain and Ireland, indeed 
th: sweetest music in the day of his prime and the last to comfort ‘Tis Great Britain and Ireland and Berwick-on-Tweed ! 
his dving ear. It has lost the particular charm which it main- For the rest you have a bunch of red-tiled roofs, an old High 
‘ taiis from Dryburgh to Kelso, from the Hirsell to Norham, Street where the annual fair used to be held, a modern town 
fron Horncliffe, which landward people call and old writers hall from which curfew is rung every night, several narrow lanes 
; spel Hurkley, down even to Castle Hill, where it is almost where gardens are not and the population is congested, and 
wiitin hearing of the deep. But it assumes a new beauty as blowing over all a salt fresh air that more than half the time 
it passes between the rugged North bank and the flatter Tweed- comes straight from the breakers beyond the pier and _ th 
mouth shore. There is mud, but it is clean mud, and not too much lighthouse. 
‘ ofit. Berwick, standing over against it, is no commercial seaport, It must have been almost the same before — thi 
P roaring with commerce, but a quiet agricultural town. Save railway era, except that the view up river was not obstructed 
ut for its Edwardian walls, reconstructed in the reign of Queen by any railway bridge and, as we read, the smell of 
: Elizabeth, and in our peaceful days a favourite promenade fish was more prevalent in’ its suburb, Tweedmouth 
“ for talking age and whispering lovers, the town is modern. The old bridge is unchanged, save for the removal of thi 
Little of the antique has survived its long succession of English Gate with its Guard House, which stood till 1825 
battles, raidings and burnings. Yet all these’ things a remnant of the ancient jealous watch and ward ove 
al 
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the town. When the tide flows it 
swells over the flat, muddy shore at 
the Tweedmouth side, and you can 
tell which way the tide is running by 
the painters of the little boats kept 
at anchor In old days even more 
than now the place savoured of the 
sea. Obviously, the town was the 
ber, bere or barley wick or village, so 


that agricultural tradition is main- 
tained, but the harvest of the sea could 
not have been less important than 
that of the land Phe harbour of the 


deep sea fishermen is the ‘‘ Greenses,”’ 
a little inlet mile north of 
the river and separated from the 
town by the breadth of the Magdalen 
Fields, but a certain number of boats 
must ever have passed down from the 
bridge and out to sea by way ol 
Spital Point Just now they cluster 
at the Quay, where their tall masts 
rise in a small forest against the 
sridge and the Wall. The fresh water 
fishing, as far back as history 
was a very important industry, and 
in the accounts kept at Durham 
Cathedral are many entries showing 
the wagon-loads of salmon that were 
carried to Durham for the great 
feasts and guest days. A curious illus 
tration of the importance attached to 
the salmon fishing is to be found in 
the Tweedmouth Court Rolls. Under 
date 1620 is the entry: “‘ We ffynd y'* 
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DRAWING 


whosoever within the town of the Spitle shall keep any duckes 
or drackes after Martinmas next, shall pay a fyne of vi.s. viiid.”’ 
From the famous survey made in the time of Queen Elizabeth 
we learn that fishing was the main pursuit in the sixteenth 


century. The following is the passage referred to 
The towneshippe of Tweedmouth is direct 


of Tweede against the towne of Berwick sci 
Skremerston on the south parte 


the north and east partes be 


theire is a bridge of timber betweene the said towne 


upon the river of Tweede 


on the south syde 


tuate, and 


and the 
and Berwick 


of the 


ry ve 


is boundered with 


mayne 


ind with the towne of Ourde on the west parte, 
set and 


over the river, 


and albeit that the saide towne (which doth yett remayne and contenew) there 
hath beene certaine tenements and husband-lands belonging thereto, and also 
certaine cottages, yet for the more part the saide towne, and a great streat, 


parcell theireof, is inhabited by fishermen that doth fish the river for salmond, 


and also go« 


countrey, and now of late certaine souldiers y' 


upon the common certen victuallinge howses, 


of people to the town 


mavyntenance of v® said towne 


and so 
is much from Barwick, 


to y® sea in fishings for sea fish, according to the 
haue licence 


and the 


the recourse 


fishinge 


haue 


usayue 


buil 
and 


of that 
d there 


accesse 


is y' chiefe 


The “ bridge of timber ”’ referred to must have been that crossed 


by “ gentle King Jamie ”’ 





LOADING UP 


THE 


on his march southward to assume the 





THE SALMON NETS AT SPITAL. 

crown left vacant by Elizabeth’s death. It was situated ne: 
the sea than the present structure. Probably there have lb 
more bridges than are recorded. Before the timber one 
built passengers had to cross in a ferry. Deservedly admi: 
by the antiquary and all lovers of the beautiful, the bridge is 
frequently the object of local threats. Utilitarians say it is 
too narrow and dangerous, and the picturesque refuges wh 
are placed a few yards apart scarcely suffice to insure tly 


safety of the foot passenger. They assert, too, that tly 
bridge is unable to sustain heavy modern traffic, and t! 
it is being shaken to bits by the locomotives, ste 
threshing-machines, motor-waggons and other contrivan 
of the age. All this may be admitted, and yet a_ plea 
against its destruction must be entered. Never could it 
be replaced. Judging by what had occurred at othe 


places, some ugly structure would be reared for strength and 
not for beauty. The way out of the difficulty is to build a nev 
bridge and reserve the old for lighter traffic. There is plenty 
of room for another. Whoever has leant over this at dawn 
when the tide was back, and watched the water gurgling under 
the dark arches, would say “ Preserve 
and don’t destroy.” Tradition savs 
a bridge was once a little higher up 
and there are very old foundational! 
remains opposite the Boathouse. 
Salmon fishing is probably as old 
as any occupation at Berwick, and 
those who pursue it have changed 
very little in character and degre 
during the progress of the ages. Tl 
same kind of men probably man thi 
cobles and draw the nets to-day as 
did so when the Flemings built the 
Red Hall of Commerce. They bei 
fishing on the fourteenth of Februar\ 
and end the season on the fourteen' 
of September to the tune of much 


grumbling. For they have to make 
way for the rods when the river !s 
full of fish. They may have been 


seen during the past week stretching 
out their nets on the sands and, w th 
a flat, wooden needle about {our 
inches long and two wide, weav ng 
together the holes in the meshes | !t 
after the season’s work. These nts 
are very heavy and expensive. W! ‘1 
the inveterate Spital poachers . rr 
raided, it is customary to cut tl iT 
nets into bits, and a more bit «t 
punishment could scarcely be devis 


It takes a long time to go over all ie 
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nets, but when this is accomplished 


dried and hung up in the shiel for the winter. 
very dry place, as the men are accustomed to keep on 
the smoky walls are 
suspended the instruments of their toil, oars and nets and 
The last-mentioned are generally close 


big fires of coal and driftwood. From 


rough cooking vessels. 
to the big, untidy fireplace, where in wet 
weather thick stockings and waders are 
dried. In the riverside shiel there is an 
vozy smell that tells of mud and rotting 
weed; but in the drier shiel at the 
seaside this is replaced by a fragrance of 
seaweed The pleasantest shiels are 
those on the shore where the long 
tongue of the Tweed licks its way through 
three miles of salt water out to sea and 
along the coast, according to the theory, 
be it fiction or fact, of the Tweed 
Commissioners. The men fish accord- 
ing to the state of the tide, whether it 
be by night or day, and whatever time 
they come in they refresh themselves 
irom the large teapot full of brown leaves 
and a very hot black liquid. This is 
taken with a thick currant scone, which 
is a product of the countryside. Some 
t the men smoke, but the majority 
ire glad to turn at once into their bunks, 
vhic) fancy can scarcely shape into 
ittractive roosting-places. 

Vhat the case is now we do not 
Kno but years ago it sometimes 
lappened that a fishing at the Mouth of 
the Tweed was taken by a number of 
Aber ‘eenshire fresh water fishermen. 
They were a more thoughtful and 
reserved set of men than the natives, 
and took a sad kind of pleasure in long 
theological discussions on the lines of 
the shorter Catechism. They were 
stea’ readers, both of pious discourses 
and ighter works. Books such as 
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The shiel is a 
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AND 
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were still classics to them. 


They, too, drank tea, but instead of currant bun, ate oat 
cakes made by their women, who took the opportunity when 
the season came of working at the herring and thus returning 
to Aberdeen with their pockets full of money Phe Abe 


donians 


SALMON 





FISHER 


neve4r 


mixed with the Tweed men, carrying on 


their serious conversations in _ their 
broad, soft accent, so different from the 
ascending note of the native fishermen. 
All the more intelligent men are students 
in their way of the Nature around them, 
and are, of course, infallible weather 
prophets. It is almost uncanny to 
find them at times detecting in the most 
beautiful dawn some apparently slight, 
but certain portent of storm. They are 
a hardy, honest race, among whom the 
inevitable black sheep occurs more 
rarely than in almost any other calling. 
It is a misfortune of their lot that from 
mid-September to mid-February they 
are idle, and this vear has been a par- 
ticularly aggravating one to them. 
There can be no doubt that excep 
tionally large numbers of salmon have 
been nosing round the coast wishing to 
make their way up-river. Early in the 
season there were one or two enormous 
catches in the Tweed itself, and in the 
Coquet one at least that broke all 
records; but the prolonged drought 
reducing the rivers to a very low con- 
dition, proved fatal to the success ot 
the season. Now that the rain has 
come fish are beginning to run again, 
just at the time when the nets have 
to be laid aside. In a good year the 
men often get a respectable sum as a 
bonus with which to start the winter 
but when October arrives they 
begin to look out for different occu- 
pations. Judging by their names, 
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it would seem that they mostly spring from the community 
of sea-fishers, a most exclusive class, consisting of only a 
few families, such as Burgons, Buglasses and Manuels. But 
the salmon-fishers are the wanderers of the tribe. If you get 
into conversation with them, you will find that they have 
voyaged in many seas and pursued many avocations. Some 
have hunted whales as well as caught salmon. Equally 
miscellaneous are the occupations to which they now devote 
themselves some go up the river to become gillies to those 
engaged in the sport of rod-fishing; others, and we are 
vlad to think that they are a decreasing number, take to 
poaching ; the majority do odd jobs of any possible description, 
differing in this way from the deep-sea fisherman, who has 
a sense of dignity all his own rhe salmon-fisher during the 
winter months may be found rowing a ferry boat, carrying 
coals or beating carpets, anything, in fact, for which he 
can get a little money \ man who can stand salmon- 
fishing is fit for anything. Imagine what it is like on a bright, 
cold February day, when the east wind blows with a sting that 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 
ENTLY the world has become very much interested 
in Jean-Henri Fabre, the famous French ento- 
mologist who has been called the Homer of insect 
life. It is “ too late a week,” in the homely, pathetic 
words of Shakespeare, in one sense, though not in 
another. Mr. Fabre, though born in the year 1823, still lives 
a blind octogenarian. The little preface to his biography by 
Dr. C. V. Legros, which appears under the title Fabre, Peet 
of Science (Fisher Unwin), is dated November 12th, 1911 
and he says, rather sadly, that he has done now with “ wide 
horizons and ‘ far-reaching thoughts ’ vet in his ashes glow 
their wonted fires, and the little essay has more than a touch 
of the ancient eloquence. The Memoir is creditable to the author 
and to the translator, and yet we cannot avoid expressing a 
certain feeling of dissatisfaction with it. We by no means 
wish to turn readers away from the book. After the sensation 
produced by the publication of so many beautiful papers on 
insect life, everybody will want to know something authentic 
about the author Ihey will get the facts here, and by no 
means badly stated; but the biographer had an opportunity 
such as falls to the lot of very few writers. In a peculiar sense, 
the man Fabre was made by his boyhood, and instead of dis- 
missing this period in his life in a brief chapter it would have 
been well worth while to set it out in close detail. There is 
nothing finer to tell about the subject. And then, we know far 
too little about French country life in the early part of the 
nineteenth century Here in England many interesting people 
at that time sprang from the lowest ranks of the agricultural 
labourer, and men like William Cobbett, for example, left 
the most vivid pictures of the ways and manners prevalent 
during their boyhood. All this becomes the more precious 
now, because since then progress, which had moved so slowly 
for centuries before, has dashed onward, and children brought up 
to-day will need an elaborate commentary to understand 
the ways of their immediate forefathers. It would, for example, 
be most instructive to show the tail-pieces to Bewick’s Birds 
to the children in a school of his native county, and ask for an 
explanation of the incidents that were of daily occurrence at 
the very period when Fabre was spending his childhood in 
rural France. One that we had in our mind was that of an old 
man, on one of those icily cold days Bewick loved so well to 
draw, crossing a river by holding on to the tail of his old cow. 
Why should he have done that? There is a bridge close at 
hand, and the artist has taken care to show us the abundant 
traffic passing across. How could the schoolchild of to-day 
know that the old labourer was adopting this device to escape 
the toll-gate ? Probably the fee charged was only a copper 
or two-—-not more than threepence at the outside—but these 
were days of hard penury, and many a rustic faced the icy 
water rather than pay the small toll. Fabre, in the course of 
his entomological essays, gives a thousand indications that 


_ 


matters were even worse in France. That country had just 
emerged from one of the most costly and dreadful periods in 
its history. The poor were very poor, and their little con- 


trivances to make both ends meet cannot fail to interest us 
now. 

Fabre was a product of the country-side. His ancestors 
had been small farmers cultivating a little unprofitable land ; 
poor “‘ husbandmen, sowers of rye, cowherds.”” The biographer 
hints at rather than tells the wretched surroundings of his child- 
hood. There was no oil, even in the England of those days. 
Light was produced by flint and steel. In England people 
of the hamlet had candles; in France they were not so far 
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is nowhere keener than at Berwick-on-Tweed. Not only hay 
they to row the boats out and on returning jump into 
water with their waders, but they have to haul at their net< 
with the water nearly freezing their hands, and often it mus; 
be nearly starvation to stand and wait. In their way the 
are philosophers, or they would despair, because in thes 
bitter February and March winds there is usually very litt) 
to catch; but the stoical fishermen say nothing, whether tly 
net drawn into the boat is absolutely empty or full of silver 
finned fish. At times there comes a huge catch, and the 

wet and heavy, passes from hand to hand till the final st 
and heave lands it on sliding stone or shining sand : 
their brown and red faces show no change of expression. The 

are heaved out, and a pat on each small head finishes the impx 
struggle back to sea. Then the men fling out the small fish 
trout) into the water, with crabs, etc., and with no more ado 
piling upthe net. Sometimes in early spring and Septembe: 
heavy seas greatly increase their toil, and they have to woz 
oilskins, as the waves break on the bat and on the boat. 


ATURE. 


advanced, but “the only light, of an evening, came fro 
splinter of pine, steeped in resin, which was held by a st1 
slate stuck into the wall.”’ If very hard weather occurred 
family shut themselves up in the byre to keep warm in « 
to save firewood. Close at hand, through the bitter wind, 1 
heard the howling of the wolves. This is all just a little diff 
from the conditions then prevalent in an English village. 1 
there were no wolves, but it was probably even a little co 
and the people were so poor that they could afford mn 
lights nor firewood. If there was one a little luckier thai 
rest they assembled round his log. If all were in the s: m 
predicament they simply went to bed as the only way of es 
ing the cold. At the school, to which he was sent at the ix 
of seven, the walls were papered with halfpenny prints, 
there was “a huge chimney, for which each had to bring his 
log of a morning in order to enjoy the right to a place at 
fireside."" Now, it is a problem well worth trying to ans 
how a boy placed in surroundings such as these not only mana 
to educate himself, but to come to the front and be an illust: 
Frenchman. It would not become us to be incredulous of tle 
fact, because some of the strongest men of the Victorian Ag 
sprang from a childhood equally bleak. Fabre has told us 
himself how, in order to help on the family finances, he ha 
do the work of a gooseherd. The gooseherding took him to a 
pond which, as such places are, was full of insect life, and being 
attracted to its study, he went on adding knowledge to k: 
ledge. But how delightful it would have been to expand this 
picture so that the reader could have followed the develop 
ment of his mind. The biographer takes refuge in such phirases 
as that the young lad drank in science and poetry ‘“ among the 
blue campanulas of the hills, the pink heather of the mou 
tains, the golden buttercups of the meadows, and the odorous 
bracken of the woods.” That, however, is only Fabre as his 
mind began to recover the soft moonlight of memory. When 
Fabre was twelve his father removed to town—the first of his 
family to do so. At Rodez the future naturalist went to schoo! 
paying his fees by serving Mass on Sunday in the chapel. His 
people did not settle down for any long time. They went from 
place to place, and in such poetic sort of stuff as the following 
we get hints whereby it is possible to realise his youth : 


Finally, a run of bad luck persisting, he had to bid farewell to his st 
and gain his bread as best he could. We see him set out along the wide te 
roads: lost, almost a wanderer, seeking his living by the sweat of his | 
one day selling lemons at the fair of Beaucaire, under the arcades of the n 
or before the barracks of the Pré; another day enlisting in a gang of lab 
who were working on the line from Beaucaire to Nimes, which was th 
process of construction. He knew gloomy days, lonely and despairing. Wha 
was he doing ? Of what was he dreaming ? The love of Nature and the p 
for learning sustained him in spite of all, and often served him as nourisht 
as on the day when he dined on a few grapes, plucked furtively at the e 
a field, after exchanging the poor remnant of his last halipence for a little \ 
of Reboul’s poems; soothing his hunger by reciting the verses of the 
baker-poet 


The facts about his life are not very illuminative, excep’ as 
showing how resource and independence will carry a y uth 
over almost any difficulties. 

Fabre eventually began to succeed, and having done + 
he kept on the line, for he possessed all those qualities w’ ic! 
make a man efficient—soundness of health, habits of n 
centration, abstemiousness, devotion. Withal he was the r ost 
modest of men. Once more he supplies an example of the act 
that in these loud-voiced clamorous times he who pushes hi elf 
forward need have but little merit to catch the ear of the cro «( 
but the most meritorious man, who does not care to adve_ se 
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himself, is apt to sink into the background. It was not till 
middle-life that he obtained leisure enough to follow his own 
pursuits, and then 
Doffing the professor’s frock-coat for the peasant’s blouse, planting a 
sweet basil in his * topper,”’ and finally kicking it to pieces, he snapped 
vers at his past life. 
berated at last, far from all that could irritate or disturb him or make 
el dependent, satisfied with his modest earnings, reassured by the 


ON THE 
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ever-increasing popularity of his litth books, he had obtained entire 
possession of his own body and mind, and could give himself without reserve 
to his favourite subjects 

So, with Nature and his inexhaustible book before him, he truly commenced 


a new life 


It is quite true that he began a new life ; but the chapter 
that ever will be most interesting to the public is that which 
now was closed. 


GREEN. 


By Horace HutTcHINson aND BERNARD DarwIN. 


SOME AMERICAN CHAMPIONSHIP IMPRESSIONS. 


AVING spent a most delightful and interesting week 
in watching the American Amateur Championship 
at Garden City, I will try to extract a few out of my 
jumble of impressions. One is that a championship 
in America is really very much like one at home. 

It akes a day or two for the English onlooker to grow accus- 
to ed to hear a hole called a cup and a bunker a trap; to 
wr erstand that “‘who’s away?” means “who plays?”’; anda 
‘| vdie’’ is a hole done in a stroke under par; to put away the 
in lar conviction, born of long years of prejudice, that a man 
wi 1out his coat on is unlikely to hit the ball. The bursts of 
ay slause, too, are a little surprising at first, and the Americans 
ar certainly the most enthusiastic of spectators. On the day 
of ‘he semi-finals I was standing amid a crowd near the home 
eron to which were approaching not any of the competitors, 

six gentlemen engaged in that most singular of friendly 
games, a six-ball match. As each ball pitched on the green 
it was greeted with cheers, and the spectators could hardly 
have taken more interest in the interminable putting if the 
championship itself had depended on it. In a day or two, 
however, one grows acclimatised, and in following the fortunes 
of a match round the course quite forgets that some three 
thousand miles of the Atlantic Ocean divide one from Liverpool 
and the beloved links of Hoylake. 

The method of deciding the championship is, of course, 
somewhat different to ours. To begin with, there are two rounds 
of qualifying play, and at the end of these there is the playing off 
of the ties for the last places in the privileged thirty-two. On this 
occasion eleven players simultaneously played the first hole in 
order to eliminate one unfortunate wretch, since they had tied 
for ten places. It was for all the world like that ghastly game 
that we played in our infancy at juvenile parties, wherein the 
players revolve slowly round a group of chairs, while some 
conscientious aunt, after hammering out a tune on the piano, 
‘tops suddenly, and after a desperate scramble someone is left 
without a chair. The unhappy someone was Mr. Heinrich 
Schmidt, who did so well at St. Andrews, but seemed this time 
to have left his best form on the wrong side of the Atlantic. 
\gain, after the first round the matches are all over thirty-six 
holes, as some people desire that they should be at home. I 
have no doubt that this makes for a severer test, but, speaking 
purely from a spectator’s point of view, it makes for duller golf. 
One does not have the fun of seeing one man pitted against 
so great a variety of adversaries, and, moreover, thirty-six- 
hole matches are not nearly so conducive, as are those of only 
eighteen holes, to thrills and blood-curdling finishes. If the 
men are very closely matched, the onlooker cannot help feeling 
that the first round’s play is only “ marking time,” and that 
the real business has yet to come ; if they are unevenly matched, 
vhy, then, it is all over by lunch-time, and he has nothing but 
rather dismal procession to look at in the afternoon. However, 
this is perhaps a light-minded way of regarding a solemn subject, 

‘1 the American plan is certainly a good one for the discovery 
a worthy champion. 

As regards the play, there is no possible doubt that there 
nowadays in America some extremely fine golf to be seen. 
pecially are the young players quite excellent, and I very 
ively question whether we could produce a team of players 
ider twenty-five years old that could hold its own with a similar 
e trom America. Of course, it is a little difficult to compare 
e players at the two championship meetings, because of the 
ference of conditions ; it is easier to play faultless golf at, 

us say, Sunningdale on a still day than at Westward Ho ! 
>t. Andrews in a wind. Generally speaking, I am inclined 
think that the very best American players are just about as 
«las the best at home : but at present, because we have been 
ger at the game, we have a much larger body of golfers who 
teally very good players without being quite in the small 
select class at the top of the tree. In a ten a side match 
‘erica might heat Great Britain ; with fifty a side we could 
uit the issue with equanimity ; but how long that state of 
ngs will last I do not know. 


“< 


To criticise in detail, I should say that the Americans are 
straighter drivers than we are, but not quite such long or such 
hard hitters. This is perhaps because they play much on 
comparatively windless inland courses, where there is at each 
hole a fairway between two lines of rough, and an ordinary 
straight drive clear of rough is infinitely more important 
than anything else. It is, I suppose, this characteristic of many 
of their courses, and more particularly of Garden City, that 
caused so many of the competitors to take iron clubs from the 
tee on all sorts of occasions. Sometimes, of course, this cautious 
plan paid well, but often, I feel sure, it did not, and, if it is per- 
sisted in, it is likely to retard the progress of American golf. One 
conspicuous example of this fact was seen in the match between 
Mr. Evans and Mr. Anderson in the semi-final. In the first 
round Mr. Anderson, a fine, straight, wooden-club player, but 
not very long with his irons, would persist in taking iron clubs 
from the tee, and stood two down. In the afternoon he put 
caution on one side, stuck to his driver, played a far stronger, 
bolder and more effective game, and pulled off a most gallant 
victory. 

In respect to iron play, the Americans are unquestionably 
very good indeed with their driving irons; they hit very fa1 
and very straight. Mr. Travers, indeed, who scarcely uses 
wooden clubs at all, is a really magnificent hitter with his heavy 
iron, getting a ball that seems to run for ever when he wants 
to, and also a high-carrying ball when that is more expedient. 
In respect to shorter iron shots, there are several who are very 
good; Mr. Travers for one, Mr. Evans for another. Both 
these two are real masters of approaching, but most of the others 
are too fond of employing nearly a full swing, and lack the snap 
and crispness that characterises the best iron players. They 
are, however, beginning to be alive to this fault, and, no doubt, 
with characteristic determination and industry, will set to work 
to eradicate it. In putting they are, I think, better on the 
whole than our players. There is not so much body movement 
and superfluous “ knuckling ”’ and bending of knees as is to be 
seen at home, where the characteristic and generally vicious 
caddie-boy style of putting has much to answer for. The 
American stands up and stands very still, and, as a rule, hits 
the ball smoothly and well. In Mr. Travers and Mr. Travis 
they have two putters than whom there are none better, either 
among amateurs or professionals. 

I must try on another occasion to say something more it 
detail of the game of the best American golfers. Meanwhile, 
I must briefly and humbly express my extreme admiration for 
the golf of Mr. Jerome Travers, the now four times champion 
I do not think he was absolutely at his best ; he himself said 
that he had lost confidence in some of his clubs, notably the 
mashie. In various rounds he made some abominably bad 
shots, and it was only by the skin of his teeth that he got through 
the qualifying rounds. Nevertheless, he was from beginning 
to end the dominating personality of the meeting. With most 
golfers the fact that they have made one or two bad shots 
presages the making of more. With Mr. Travers the position 
is reversed, and as soon as ever he has made one or two mistakes 
one feels certain that he will make atonement by a string of 


faultless holes, and he never disappoints one. He is essentially 
a match-player, and a very great one. B. D. 


GOLF AS AN OLYMPIC GAME. 
FHERE are some interesting points coming up for discussion by the general 
meeting of the Royal and Ancient Club on the 23rd inst Phere is the proposed 
increase of the members to a maximum of one thousand; there are the report 
by the Green Committee and the recommendations by the Amateur Champion 
ship delegates regarding the invitation of an Irish club to hold the championship 
on their greens and regarding the reinstatement of professionals to the amateur 
status, and there is the report by the Green Committee regarding the proposal 
to include golf in the programme of the Olympic Games. It ts this last item 
that I am most closely concerned with, being the golf representative on the 
Council for the said Olympic Games. I am at one with most other British 
golfers, as I suppose, in thinking that golf is hardly a suitable game for inclusion 
in that programme, if only because it is very sure that the games will often be 
held in places where there is no reasonably good golf course within easy 
access. Even at Berlin, where the games are next to be held, and where it 


is proposed to include golf among them, the course ts said—I have not seen it 
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to be hardly worthy of so big a contest. Yet Germany appears to have a desire 
to place golf on the list of games, and since it is virtually open to the country 
where the games are held to control the programme for the year, the question 
arises whether it were not better that we should consider the form in which golf 

uld enter most successfully, or least objectionably, among the other games 
whether in the form of team matcl or individual matches, or of scoring 
competitions, or of a combination of t e modes 


ABE MITCHELL TO GO TO SONNING. 


After as many and 
and what he was not goin 
Mr. Abe Mitchell has d 


golf club at Sonni 


as contradictory announcements about what he was 
g to do, as if he were a Prime Minister or a prima donna 
efinitely accepted a situation as resident professional 


ng, and will take up his duties on January Ist of next 


ur He will have with him, to do the club-making and business part of the 


rk, his cousin, Bert M 
Hastings for the last five 


and m nical talent it 


itchell, who has been working with Arthur Mitchell at 
yeal So this, with the playing talent and the busincss 


1 combination, ought to make a good partnership and 


one that is likely to be of mutual benefit to the Mitchell cousins and to the Sonning 


Golf Club Meanwhile 


rH 
lo 1 


Sir rhe English masti 


Abe Mitchell will drive off his first professional shot, 
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as we understand it will be, at St. George’s Hill on October 2nd, on the 
of the opening of the course. Th. course will, however, be informal], 
for play on the previous day H. G. | 


AT BROOKLINE, MASS. 
rhis is the week of the United States Open Championship, in quest 
Harry Vardon, Edward Ray, Wilfrid Reid and Louis Tellier have tr 
from Europe to Brookline, U.S.A. Reid and the Frenchman, Tellier, are b 


} 


in-law and polished little players, whose only handicap on the links seem 
lack of physique. It is to Vardon and Ray, however, that we look to ¢ 
the rapidly improving native players of the States. When Vardon left | 
he was in mortal fear of his putting, but his recent performances sugg 
the “jump” in the right forearm which has so often brought about 
comfiture when he has been in the act of executing a four-foot putt has cor 
to lie low for a while If he can putt it is difficult to see how either he 
can fail to beat even so fine a player as J. J. McDermott, who gives px 
nothing away on the putting greens but who has yet to prove himsel: tl 
of Vardon and Ray in reaching those limited areas which are so pregnar 


possibilities. R. | | 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


E OLD ENGLISH MASTIFI 
He Eprror or * Country Luirt 
ff is a sufficiently uncommon dog for a few lines on th« 


subject to be of interest to some of your readers. In the Natural History 


Museum at South Kens 


specimens of the breed— 


of Riverside, who lived ¢ 


ington this animal is represented by two well-known 
rarquinius, who lived but five years, and Kathleen 
ight vears, both dogs dying in 1902 Phere is also an 


example of the Old English mastiff, presented to the museum in 1888, Of this 


last class there are two 
in Oxfordshire is a portri 
of a mastiff which is said 
who tried to kill him 

itist is unknown But 
badge of office of the Ma 
by Edward Hellowes, G 
date of publication of 
That the picture was al 


{ the Garter, to which O 


sixteenth century portraits in England. At Ditchley 
uit of Sir Henry Lee standing with his hand on the head 
to have saved his owner’s life from the knife of a servant 
The portrait is, unfortunately, without date, and the 
Sir Henry Lee wears a gold cord with a runner, the 
ster of the Leash, an office we know from the dedication 
room of the Leash, that Sir Henry held in 1577, the 
Hellowes’ translation of the “ Epistles of Guevara.’ 
iterior to 1597 is clear from the absence of the badge 
rder Sir Henry was clected in that vear, and which would 


not have been omitted had the knight held it when the portrait was painted 


The mastiff has been ide 


ntified as one of the breed of Lee of Lyme, Cheshire, 


and the incident of saving the knight’s life has been utilised by Sir Walter Scott 


in *‘ Woodstock” and | 


ry other writers Whether the incident gave occasion 


the appearance of the picture, or the picture started the idea, it is difficult 


to say, but Thomas Hea 


to enquire further \ 


rne, who saw the picture in 1718, noted it and intended 


somewhat similar picture is, or was, at Chirk Castle, 


ind an engraving of it forms the frontispiece to the edition of Pennant’s 


London.” In this picture the knight’s hand is not on the mastiff’s head, but 


wears the Lesser Gee 
twenty years at least la 
earlier picture of an Ol 
frequently seen in Lond: 
by Antonio Mor of him 
According to the late M 
which bears neither sigr 
England in 1556 Now 
portrait of Sir Henry Le 
Ao 1568." Mor at th 
Philip I1., and residing 
i letter of his in the Pub 
the resemblance of the 


year, it is not improbal 


rge of the Garter. Consequently this picture must be 
ter than the Ditchley one There is, however, vet an 
d English mastifi rhis is at Althorp, and has been 
m owing to the liberality of its owner. It is a portrait 
self, and the painter’s hand rests on the dog's head 

Hymans, in his “ Life of Antonio Mor,” this picture, 
ature nor date, belongs to a date after the master left 
it may be noted that Antonio Mor in 1568 painted a 
e, which bears the inscription, “* Antonias Mor pingebat 
ut date was Receiver for the Low Countries under 
it Brussels or Utrecht. Sir Henry Lee, as we know by 
lic Record Office, was at Antwerp in Junc, 1568 From 
two dogs and the propinquity of their owners in that 
ye that Mor’s dog was a present from Sir Henry Lee, 


who would have met him when in England and at the Court If Mor’s portrait 


could be dated, we should have certainly one of the oldest representations of 


the Old English mastiff 


To 
Si Crusader’s "’ let 
whether it may be a ¢ 
sympathy of our village 
for collections of dead fl 
who said, “‘ We have spe 
flies, and cannot counter 
ideas of actions circul 


tried the formalin as adv 


To 
SIR As far as I have b 
seen no mention of usin 
1 far kinder and quicke 
are so constantly used 
a year ago, coming down 


by a swarm of flies I 


DILLON 


THE FLY NUISANCI 
rue Eprror or “ Country Luir1 
ter is rather interesting to me, and I am wondering 
ommon experience in villages. My wife enlisted the 
schoolmaster in a system of rewards to the children 
ies, when they were promptly suppressed by the clergy, 
nt our whole life in teaching the children to be kind to 
1ance anything of the kind.” Verily, there are different 
nspect and wise, and of a well-spent life.” We have 
ised by * Crusader,” but found it quite useless.—Spiper. 


EGYPTIAN FLY WHIPS 

ink Epiror oF Country Luirt 

een able to read on the subject of the house-fly, I have 

g the Egyptian fly whip for killing them. That seems 
r way of killing them than the horrid fly papers that 
I am glad to say we have few flies of any kind, but 

stairs, to my surprise (the hall door was open) I was met 
tried driving them out with my handkerchief, but it 


was of no use I then ran into the drawing-room for the whip, and in a short 


time all the flies were 
and put them in the kit 
be alive; but I examin 


lying on the floor of the hall, and I swept them up 
chen fire, the quickest way to kill any that might still 
ed many and they all seemed dead. The whip I used 


is a very pretty one, made of a white horse’s tail, and has been hanging in the 


drawing-room for show 
well This one is like 


was telling our grocer 


wasps at the same time ; 


We have another, but I do not think it would do so 
a small horse’s tail, and could be easily made. 1 
about it, as I thought it might be useful for killing 
but they must be at once brushed up, or with wasps 


it would be dangerous. Where the flies came from I cannot think, as 


surrounded by gardens and fields. They seemed as if they came from t} 
road half a mile off. I do not know what we should have done if I had: 
them and they had spread over the house. At one time I could not be 


dea of killing them, but now I see how important it is. This autumn my g 
has destroyed over thirty wasps’ nests, though the quantity of fruit 
is not large this year. We do it with tar—a very quick way.—] 


VESPA VULGARIS 
To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lit 

S1r,—Enclosed are two specimens of some wasps which have a nest bi 
the wooden walls of a house here. Their sting is intensely painful, and 
immediate and tremendous swelling all around the wound. with considerab 
ness. Are they by any chance a species of young hornet? The pain 
is far in excesss of that occasioned by the ordinary English wasp. I sh« 
much obliged if you would let me know whether it is not a young hor 
seems to me probable. Please forgive my troubling you in this ma 
GERALD V. WELLESLEY 

Both the wasps sent us proved to be rather small specimens of the cx 
wasp (Vespa vulgaris), the sting of which is always virulent, though it 
possibly vary in intensity. But some people suffer more from such 
than others. It is impossible that these could have been young hornet 
insects do not grow after attaining the adult stage of development Ei 


A RECORD IN LEARNING TO SWIM. 
fo THe Eprror or “ Country LiF! 
Sir,— Now that sea-bathing is in full swing will vou allow me to suggest t 
able to swim, and having the gift of imparting their knowledge to other 
immense pleasure they might derive during their bathe were they to assist 
who want tolearn. The accompanying photograph is of one of my many p 
What Miss Theodora Rose, a visitor to Southsea, has accomplished m 
think, be nearly a record, yet quite within the emulation of others. Miss R 
is only fourteen years of age, yet on the ninth day of her tuition she swam 
hundred yards, and would have done more had not a boat fouled her ; 
the week she mastered the breast and side-stroke, could float, dive and 
on her back. A lad of the same age made equally commendable pt 
but had to return home before accomplishing the dive and long-distanc« 
I have several other pupils making splendid progress. What they are al 
do, and their efforts to carry out directions given them, fully repay the t: 
and exertions expended. I go in twice a day, weather permitting, for an 
or more each time, and often have six or more whom I am teaching, in with 
look after. Look what a boon it would be to learners with a limited h 
were everyone capable of swimming and giving instruction to give a he 
hand to even one each time they entered the water. The capability of swin 
even a few strokes might be the means of saving many lives during tlh« 
of a year. Where there is free bathing professionals ought not to int 
with voluntary help. Fortunately, there are none where I bathe or they 1 
start trouble. Those who wish to pay for their lessons can go to the professi 
but I do not see any reason why those who cannot afford to pay for les 
or do not wish to, should be deprived of the assistance of those who are w 
to help for the love of helping others. My pupils repay me for my volu 
assistance by their splendid efforts and aptness in learning.—A. HERB! 
[The photograph is not quite suitable for reproduction.—Ep 


*ON MEMORY.” 
[To tHe Epitor or “* Country LiFt 

Str.—I see Mr. Croxton Smith says in Country Lire ** On Memory” 

pigeon destined to participate in a certain race is flown by easy stages 
the route in order that the way may become clear to it.”” Is that alway 
case ? For many years we have had a quantity of pigeons, both fantails, tur 
and homers, and some years ago we sent six homers to a friend at Llan 
as a present, telling him not to let them out for some days for fear they 

fly away, being homers. The third day we saw all six come home to the p 
house, and the next day came a letter to say all the pigeons had gone ; so! 
had left the door open. Now, they went by train, so could not have se¢ 
way at all. We had never flown them. Since then we have found the 
come back even if given away when very young. Lots of young peopl 
persuaded me to let them have them, even buying them and being quit 
they will not let them out, and for a time I either gave them another or 
back the money; but I have been obliged to say if they come back I « 
nothing. I am sorry to do so, as it is good for boys to keep animals; b 
the only way. They are pigeons who are great breeders, seldom without | 
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so are good ones to keep. For some years we have lost the tumblers, 


byt, much to my surprise, a few days ago I found a good many of the homers 


we now tumbling, and doing it very nicely. This is the first time I have 
per) it, as I should think the last true ones have been dead for years, so these 





be a cross.—J. ISABELLA DOBELL. 
It is quite true that homers will return to their old quarters if the distance 
too great. If our correspondent’s birds have their liberty, they would 
me familiar with conspicuous objects for many miles round, so great 
ir powers of vision. If old birds of this variety are sent to a new loit, 
wuld never be released until they have bred, and even then it is by no 
certain that they will stay. If allowed to fly under any other circum- 
they will most certainly disappear, and if their old home is not too tat 
they will return. Otherwise they may get shot or join company with 
rds encountered on their flight. Owners frequently report that strange 
s have entered their lofts. No practised hand would think of racing 
hat have not been trained in the direction of the race, and even then large 
rs are lost in the course of a season. Success or failure depends much 
the weather conditions. Only the other day an authority wrote about 
-mile race in which many birds went astray. Three of these were seasoned 
having flown the four hundred miles from Rennes on several occasions 
purchasing flying homers should only admit their progeny to freedom 
may be relied upon to remain.—Ep 
THE FULLER’S TEASEL 
[To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire”) 
It seems strange that in these inventive days the use of the fuller’s teasel 
iising the nap on cloth has not been entirely superseded. That it has not 
s shown by the photograph I enclose, which was taken during a recent 
visit to the 
northern part of 
Essex It is 
quite a small in- 
dustry. In fact, 
1 could only hear 
of one man grow- 
ing them. It is 
a biennial, like 
the wild teasel, 
of which it its 
probably a sport ; 
in the second 
year it is planted 
out tn rows 
about three teet 
apart, and = in 
August the 
primary heads 
are ready to cut 
They are tied in 
bunches of about 
twenty, and not 
laid upon the 
ground, but hung 
up. At one end 
of the ground is 
the drvying-shed, 
a rough structure 
with open sides 
and thatched 
root. Here the 
bunches are tied 
upon poles, which 
in fine weather 
are stood out on 
the sunny side ; 
but if there is 
READY FOR MARKET. any chance of 
rain they are 
wed inside, as it is considered undesirable that they should be wetted after 
ng cut.—ALFrReD W. Dennis. 
MOTHERHOOD IN NATURE. 
To tHe Eprror or * Country LiFe.” 

It is said that a hen is the most compassionate thing in creation. I had 

triking illustration of the fact the other day. In a farmyard were two 
ppies, for whom the mother had no affection, so an old hen took pity on them, 
1 when she went to roost they followed her, and, squatting in a corner of a 
rt-shed, she lifted a wing and the two youngsters crawled under for the night. 
rt chicks slumbered upon the backs of the puppies. As a proof of how strongly 
therhood is developed in the lower creation, two incidents occurred recently. 
at, having carried away a young crow from its nest, was attacked by six older 
is and killed. The other incident was where a hen blackbird held at bay a 
The cat hid behind some bushes, and not three vards in front of the bush 
e bird stood chuckling most indignantly. The cat lay quiet for a time, the 
rd still holding its ground. When it quietened down somewhat, the cat 
uched forward as if to spring; but the bird set up again a defiant chuckle 
1 the cat withdrew. This lasted for twenty minutes, until we removed the 

into the house.—GrorGE HARDWICK. 

AN ENGLISH RELIC IN ROTTERDAM 
To tue Epitor or “ Country Lire.” 

It may be of sad interest to many of your readers to have some account of 
stately Church of St. Mary in Rotterdam, of which we give some illustrations 
en before its destruction, now in process of being carried out, and reproduced 
the courtesy of Mr. Wenter Cool of the Public Works Department, Rotterdam. 
church has been described by the eminent architect, Sir Thomas Jackson, 

eing s:milar in design to many of the fine city churches, and in an excellent 
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state of preservation. It is more than likely that the church was designed by 
Wren, or, in any case, by some first-rate architect of the time, and its destruction 
is deplorable, and apparently quite unnecessary, and has been carried out without 
any consideration for its historical and architectural interest Between the vears 
1662 and 1688 
Holland and 
Great Britain 
were frequently 
at war, which 
compelled a num- 
bet ot English 
merchants to 
quit Rotterdam 
and other towns 
in the provinces, 
ind it was not 
until 1699 that a 
movement was 
igain set on foot 
for establishing 
an English 
church in the 
town In that 
veat seventeen 
individuals, 
heads of families, 
agreed by volun- 
tary contributions 
to raise a salary 
for the mainten- 
ance ot an 
Episcopal clergy- 
man, and in 





1700 the Rev 
Luke Milbourne ST 


became pastor ot 


MARY’S AT ROTTERDAM 


the Episcopal congregation Dr. Milbourne, however, left the following 
vear on his appointment to be Rector of St. Ethelburga and Lecturer 
of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, and he was succeeded in 1761 by Dt 
Thorold \ chapel in the Wine Street was at this time used as an English 
church, but being quite inadequate for the wants of the congregation, its managers 
determined in 1702 to build a suitable place of worship, and the Burgomaster of 
Rotterdam, in a most generous manner, supplied a site for a church on a perpetual 
lease at the north-eastern extremity of the Haringvliet, one of the finest harbours 
in the city, and they also conferred upon the Episcopalians several privileges 
By strenuous efforts of those more immediately interested, a large sum was quickly 
placed at the disposal of the trustees This included a gift of £500 from Oueen 
Anne, and splendid donations from the Archb-shop of Canterbury, the bench of 
bishops, both Universities, the Corporations of Newcastle and Yarmouth, and 
the members of the English nobility and gentry generally In July, 1760, 
the Duke of Brunswick, guardian of the Prince Hereditary Stadtholder, and of 
the Princess of Weilburgh, presented to this church the books belonging to the 
chapel in The Hague, the property of the Princess Royal of Orange, consisting 
of three Bibles and seventy-six Prayer books In a footnote on page 328 of 
Mr. Steven’s work, written in 1832, he remarks that “ To a stranger, this massy 
building seems in a dangerous state in consequence of its reclining very much 
on one side Phe 
foundation of the 
south wall gave 
way a ftew vears 
after its erection ; 
and though from 
this unfortunat« 
circumstance the 
church has = an 
awkward appear- 
ance, wt ts per- 
fectly secure.” 1 
am unaware ot 
the principal 
causes of what 
appears on the 
face of it to be a 
wanton act ot 
destruction, but 
as far as I can 
understand it was 
due to want of 
knowledge of the 
artistic, archwo 
logical and _his- 
torical value of 
this unique 
possession, and a 
desire to have a 
church which 
was thoroughly 
up to date and 
commonplace. 
There is no rea- 





son to suppose 

that the fabric THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY PULPIT. 

of the church 

was more unsafe at the time of its demolition, which from its solidity 
has been a matter of great difficulty, than when Mr. Steven described it 
in 1832, and, had it been properly treated, it would have been the glory 
ot future generations.—S 
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STOCKS A T 
SAXTEAD 
To tHe Eprror, 
SIR I saw some 
time ago in your 
( rresp 
columns a phot 
the 
ks 
found it 


xraph rf 

Ufford sto 
These I 
the porch 
Saxtead Church, 


Suffolk, and 


thought them 
worth photo 
graphing They 





were formerly 
use on the village 
green ELIza- 
BETH Kirk 
SIXTY - EIGHT 
POTATOES ON 
ONE ROOT 
To tHe Eprror. 
Sir,—I enclose a 
photograph of 
rHI NE’ER-DO-WELL’S BANI potatoes grown 
on one root. They 
were sixty-eight in number and weighed seven pounds ten ounces. They 
were grown by Charles Dormon, gardener to Mr. T. W. Jerrard of Laine 
House, Withdean, Brighton J 
[The photograph sent by our correspondent is interesting, but not very 


uitable for reproduction.—Ep.} 


rO CURE MOLESKINS AND OTHER SMALL PELTS WITHOUT 
TANNING 
[To tHe Eptror or “Country Lire.’’] 
Sir,-——Can you or any of your readers tell me if there is any way of curing 





THE BUSH AT MASSINGHAM HEATH. 





rHE 
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mole and other small skins, otherwise than tanning, so as to mak 
oft and pliable ?—J. pr Virrr 
THE SPANIEL AND THE LION CUB. 
To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.” a) 


SIR In view of the recent troubles in Somaliland, your readers may be int: 
in the enclosed photograph, showing Mr. Archer’s clumber spaniel Fish 1 


I hg 
with Captain Summers’ lion cub Bounder. The latter I sent home for ¢ 


Summers just before leaving Berbera at the end of last month, to the ( “i 
Zoological Gardens, where it should by now have safely arrived. Your: lers 
will recollect that Mr. Archer was the officer who pluckily went 
twenty Indian Sepoys and a few friendlies to the relief of the 





4 FORMIDABLE PLAYMATE. 


Corps, when Captain Summers was severely wounded in three pl es — 
R. E. DRAKE-BROCKMAN. 
THE SHEPHERDS’ BUSH. 
To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—On the edge of Massingham Heath in West Norfolk, adjoining old 


Roman Peddar’s Way, stands a solitary thorn bus! 


known in the neighbourhood as the Shepherds’ Bus! 
and marked as such on the Ordnance Surve aps 
of thirty vears ago. Looked at from the tside 
there is nothing in the outward shape or eTal 
appearance of the tree to distinguish it from any other 
hawthorn, and it is necessary for the interested ¢ lirer 
to pass underneath the spreading outer bi es 
before the true structure of the bush is _ revealed 
Having done so he will find that, at the | t of 
branching of the thick main trunk, about thr feet 
from the ground, a mass of entangled, iller 
branches has been artificially trained and twisted 
grow in a_ horizontal direction to form a 
platform or seat On this platform, protected from 
the prickles by a layer of straw or sack ind 
supported by the larger stems of the tree 
reclined the old shepherd From this arboreal arm 
chair he could look out and keep watch his 
flock as thev grazed on the heath in fro the 
leaves and branches facing the sitter being cut away 
Old residents in the neighbourhood well remember 
the bush nearly fifty vears ago being ial] 
trimmed by the tenant of the farm on which it is 
situated. It is only within the last dozen vears 
so that the old tree has been allowed grow 
wild Apart, however, from the internal structure 
of the bush, its situation is interesting Massinghan 
was at one time the centre of a large sheep-breeding 
district, the large tract of heathland being ver 
healthy and suitable for the purpose The bus 


formed doubtless a convenient meeting-place 


shepherds who in the early spring drove their flocks 
from the higher lands of Norfolk down I 
richer grazing land on the marshes near King’s Lyn 
Some of the shepherds would use the gras wn 
Pedda~s Way for part of their journe, The 
Shepherds’ Bush is an ancient thing In the T 
Mystery Plays which were performed in the nelg 
bourhood of Wakefield in Yorkshire about the yeal 
1388, occurs a reference to such a tree In e of 
these plays, called the “ Pageants of the Shepherds,” 
three shepherds agree to meet at the “ crokyd thorne,” 
and it is known that at that time there existed 
a remarkable thorn tree which was known he 
neighbourhood as Shepherds’ Thorn, and the ision 
in the play was doubtless to this particular tree 
Such a local allusion would be of interest 
spectators of the pageants May not Milton 
well known lines in “ L’Allegro,” 

“And every Shepherd tells his tak 

Under the hawthorn in the dale,” 

have had in his mind the picture of the shepherd et 
under a bush such as we have described count! Is 
flock ? Perhaps, too, the well known suburb of | don 
may be peopled in imagination with flocks and rds 
when cnquiry is made as to the origin of its pict jue 
name T. Butter Cato, 








